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read Camoéns in the original Portuguese, 
and lately there has been a young 
well-educated German for whom we bor- 
rowed all the technical books on engi- 
neering in German that existed in the 
University Library. The possible se- 
quence of such reading has infinite pos- 
sibilities. A man off the street has 
“Quo Vadis” suggested to him by the 
movie; that calls for a book on Roman 
mythology, which in turn leads to some 
of the Greek classics. Bacheller’s “A 
Man for the Ages” may lead to Charn- 
wood’s biography and Drinkwater’s 
drama of the same hero. “The Four 
Horsemen” paves the way to Roosevelt’s 
South American jungle experiences and 
W. H. Hudson. Curwood may start a 
careful searching for everything on the 
Franklin Expedition. And so it goes. 
And with it there is, as you know, a 
widening of horizons, a forgetting of per- 
sonal griefs and grievances, and a tre- 
mendous bucking up, an increase of 
moral and physical courage which surely 
hasten recuperation. 

I hope I have not trespassed unduly 
on your time and patience. I believe so 
firmly in the wisdom of including pre- 
scribed reading with other hospital agen- 
cies that it is difficult to be merely inter- 
ested and brief. PERRIE JONES, 

Hospital Librarian. 


St. Paul, Minnesota. 





Contributors’ Gallery 
How BEMENT 

rises to the 
defense of his own 
profession in a spir- 
ited article entitled 
“Solace for School- 
masters.” Mr. Be- 
ment has been a 
member of the Eng- 
lish faculty of the 
Hill School, at Potts- 
town, Pennsylvania, since 1905, and for 
the last thirteen years has been head of 
the English Department. He is a grad- 
uate of the University of Michigan and 
has studied at Leland Stanford and the 
University of California. 





Gee BENT left his post as associate 
editor of “The Nation’s Business” in 
1922, and has been doing free-lance work 
ever since. During his journalistic life 
he has written for newspapers in St. 
Louis, Louisville, and New York City; 
and has occupied a chair for a year in the 
School of Journalism at the University of 
Missouri. He was in charge of the news- 
paper and magazine publicity for the 
Democratic National Committee in 1920, 
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For seven carefree years young John Graves worked in 
the car shops at Orenville, spending his dollars as fast as he 
earned them. Soon after his promotion to foreman, he was 
married and moved to a little white house on Orchard 
Avenue. Life was happier than ever, but spare dollars 
were not more plentiful, especially after a third member was 
added to the family. 


Then came a day when the plant superintendent showed 
John the wisdom of saving a part of his earnings, for the 
satisfaction it would bring, and for protection against emer- 
gencies and old age. He and his young wife, for the first 
time, learned the difficult art of economy, and finally they 
came to know the joys of saving and of safe investment. 


Today John Graves, and many thousands like him, own 
the stock of the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany. ‘This company is owned by more people than any 
other, and the great majority of its owners—laborers, clerks, 
housewives, business men and others—have bought it with 
their savings. A\s its business has grown, the number of its 
shareholders has increased until now one out of every 45 
telephone subscribers is also a stockholder. 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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Who owns the telephone? 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 














TO SCHOOL PROPRIETORS 


HE OUTLOOK each week goes into 100.000 
substantial, refined homes. It is carefully 
read by parents who desire the best possible 
school facilities for their children, and who 
possess the means to send them to the best private 
schools. Your advertisement in The Outlook 
will reach a selected and interested audience. 


THE SPECIAL SCHOOL RATE IS 85 CENTS A LINE 


Write us for further information 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 








TEACHER'S AGENCY 
The Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New Yor 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Expert Service. 
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In the 
Rocky Pond Camp 4ci?ondacks 
A delightful camp for men and women. Children with 
their parents are welcome. On Jake, four miles from 
Lake George. Unspoiled woods, informal life, swim- 
ming, canoeing, hiking. Comfortable floored tents. A 
few cabins. Special attention to the table. Abundant 
fresh food. Season June 27 to September 8, 1925. Write 


for booklet. 
‘Dr. MARTHA TRACY, Director 
Box O, 117 Reily St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
After May 15, Clemons, N. Y. 











In writing to the above advertisers, please mention The Outlook 





4TNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY. 

















99% of a great railroad’s employees endorse 


ETNA GROUP LIFE INSURANCE 


Recent ty the Northern Pacific Railway Com- 
pany submitted to its 30,000 employees the 
Etna plan of Co-operative Group Life In- 
surance. Ninety-nine per cent of the eligible 
employees ‘‘signed up’’ and became ‘‘Aitna- 
ized’ for a total amount of $50,000,000, each 
employee agreeing to make the necessary 
contribution toward the cost. Thus was con- 
summated one of the largest transactions ever 
recorded in the history of Life Insurance. 


Co-operative Group Insurance is becoming 


more and more an important factor in Ameri- 
can business. Employees of every class keenly 
appreciate the opportunity to obtain this 
needed protection at such low cost without 
regard to age or condition of health. 


The Aitna-izer in your community will be 
glad to explain the benefits of this co-operative 
plan of Group Insurance. He represents the 
“Etna Life Insurance Company and affiliated 
companies, the strongest multiple-line in- 
surance organization in the world. 


“ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 














AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY, OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 








Please mention The Outlook when writing to THE ZETNA Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
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The Blue Ribbon of 
American Golf 


URING the week ending June 6 
D the blue ribbon contest in the 
world of American golf came to 
an exciting and unprecedented conclusion 
at Worcester, Massachusetts. This was 
the annual “open tournament,” in which 
both amateurs and professionals are 
eligible to compete. In the elimination 
play about ninety golfers qualified for 
the competition, among them, of course, 
the leading professionals and amateurs 
of the country. After two days’ play in 
terrific heat of four rounds of the course 
—that is to say, seventy-two holes— 
“Willie” Macfarlane and “Bobby” Jones 
tied at 291 strokes, and therefore had to 
play off the tie the following day. This 
score was itself remarkable, for it is only 
three strokes over an average of four for 
the seventy-two holes, and that on a 
hilly and difficult course. Ordinarily 
such ties are decided in one additional 
round of eighteen holes, but not so in 
this case. On Friday morning in the 
play-off Jones and Macfarlane both 
made seventy-five for the eighteen holes. 
They therefore had to play another 
eighteen in the afternoon, when Macfar- 
lane won by a margin of a single stroke. 
A remarkable round of thirty-three for 
the second nine holes enabled him to win 
the coveted title of open golf champion 
in the United States. 
Macfarlane, a Scotchman by birth, is 
a man of thirty-six years of age, and 
learned his game in boyhood near the 
city of Aberdeen. Robert Jones is only 
about twenty-one, and learned his game 
in Atlanta, Georgia, under the tuition of 
one of the best professional teachers of 
golf that Scotland ever furnished to this 
country. The contest was at medal 
play—that is to say, it was decided, not 
by the number of holes won, but by the 
number of strokes played. A careful 
checking up of the cards of the two con- 
testants shows that, while Macfarlane 
played the 108 holes that were necessary 
to decide the championship in 438 
strokes to Jones’s 439 strokes, yet if they 
had been playing match play Jones 
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‘*Bobby ’’ Jones and ‘‘ Willie’’ Macfarlane shake hands after their heroic battle 


would have ended three up on Macfar- 
lane. 

For length, closeness, and machine-like 
skill of play there is nothing in all the 
annals of golf to compare with this three 
days’ contest between the young Ameri- 
can amateur and the mature Scotch 
professional. Both are to be congratu- 
lated—Mr. Macfarlane because his vic- 
tory under these circumstances will add 
much to his reputation, and therefore to 
his finances as a teacher of golf; and Mr. 
Jones because he now holds a record for 
skill, stamina, and self-control which has 
rarely, if ever, been equaled by any of 
the great golfing deities of the past on 
either side of the Atlantic. 

There has been much discussion in 
golfing literature as to the comparative 
merits of match and medal play. Un- 
questionably match play affords the most 
pleasure and is the ordinary game to be 
indulged in by both amateurs and pro- 
fessionals. But medal play is the su- 
preme test of accuracy and judgment. A 
man may take ten or a dozen strokes on 
a single hole at match play and yet win 


the match. A bad hole of this kind at 
medal play would put him hopelessly out 
of the running. Medal play, by the way, 
takes its name from the fact that in the 
old days at St. Andrew’s, in Scotland, 
there was annually played a round of the 
course by strokes for the gold medal of 
the club. 
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A Question of Fact 


the course of comment on the meet- 

ing of the International Council of 
Women, held a few weeks ago in Wash- 
ington, The Outlook referred to the inci- 
dent of Negro singers refusing to perform 
and of Negro women leaving the audi- 
torium because Negroes were segregated. 
We expressed the opinion that this action 
indicated poor judgment. We supposed 
at that time that there was no ques- 
tion of the fact of segregation. But 
it now appears that there is, one side 
asserting it and the other side denying 
it. 

We have a letter from Herbert J. 
Seligman, Director of Publicity for the 
National Association for the Advance- 
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ment of Colored People, containing the 
following: 

Before the concert was to be held, 
as part of the entertainment of the 
International Council of Women, the 
colored women heard rumors that 
there was to be segregation in the 
audience. They not only approached 
officers of the Council and received 
what they believed were satisfactory 
assurances that there would be no 
segregation, but they took the precau- 
tion of issuing a public warning that if 
segregation were attempted they would 
withdraw from the programme. Under 
the circumstances, the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People cannot agree with you 
that the colored women’s withdrawal 
from the musical programme was ill- 
timed or that it displayed poor judg- 
ment. What better time could there 
be for a protest against race segrega- 
tion than at the very moment that slur 
is being cast? 

A letter from Mrs. Philip North 
(Moore, President of the National Coun- 
cil of Women of the United States, indi- 
cates that the assurance was given the 
colored women that there would be no 
segregation, and she asserts that there 
was none. Mrs. Moore says: 


The report of the tickets returned 
for redemption by colored citizens 
after the retirement of those singers is 
as follows: 51 tickets at 50 cents; 132 
tickets at $1; 20 tickets at $1.50; and 
48 tickets at $2. All of the above were 
scattered with the exception of a block 
of seats in the balcony, sold solidly to 
one colored person. These figures 
prove that the agreement of the Presi- 
dent of the National Council of Wo- 
men was protected and suggest that 
the withdrawal may have been pre- 
meditated. . . . There were many col- 
ored women scattered throughout the 
audience, the representatives of the 
Colored Federation being especially 
well placed by the National Council. 
The incident was regrettable; all the 
more if, as seems possible from the 
above statement, the action of the 
singers or their advisers may have 
been planned. 


The question of whether there was or 
was not segregation is one on which The 
Outlook is not called to pass judgment. 
We reassert our opinion that, in either 
event, the “protest” was ill-timed and 
ill-considered. It did nobody any good, 
and it may have injured many. 


The New Solicitor-General 


\ ," J 11am D. Mitcuett, of St. Paul, 
Minnesota, has been appointed 
Solicitor-General of the United States, to 
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succeed James M. Beck, resigned. Mr. 
Mitchell was one of the first men promi- 
nently mentioned for the position. As 
President Coolidge delayed making the 
appointment from week to week, other 
aspirants were more discussed. The de- 
lay, however, was probably not due to 
any uncertainty on the part of the Presi- 
dent as to whom he would appoint, but 
to a desire to leave Mr. Beck without the 
embarrassment of a designated successor 
before he actually retired. Mr. Beck 
made his resignation effective upon the 
appointment of a successor, but it was 
known that he felt some interest in re- 
maining at his post until the end of the 
term of the Supreme Court. 

The new Solicitor-General has, in the 
real sense, no public record. He has 
been an exceptionally able lawyer, a 
partner for some years of Pierce But- 
ler, who is now a Justice of the Supreme 
Court. If not an avowed Democrat 
in politics, he has had strong Demo- 
cratic leanings. He was, however, a 
supporter of President Coolidge in the 
last campaign, when Minnesota Demo- 
crats largely joined forces with the Re- 
publicans to avert the menace of La 
Folletteism. 

Mr. Mitchell comes to the office of 
Solicitor-General following a line of able 
men. Indeed, it is hardly too much to 
assert that during the greater part of the 
time for a number of years past there has 
been more ability in the office of 
Solicitor-General than in that of Attor- 
ney-General. Both John W. Davis and 
James M. Beck displayed a genius for 
the exceptionally important work of the 
Office. Mr. Mitchell will find unusually 
high standards set for him, but there are 
good reasons for believing that he will 
measure well up to them. Legal ability 
rather than a public record is the prime 
requisite. 

Mr. Beck retires to private practice 
with a record of service second to that 
of no man who has held the office of 
Solicitor-General. He held the second 
highest post in the Department of Jus- 
tice during the incumbency of Harry M. 
Daugherty as Attorney-General, when 
Americans generally were not proud of 
that Department. But he kept his work 
almost wholly independent of that of the 
Attorney-General, and no stigma of the 
Daugherty scandal attached to him. He 
remained throughout one of the most 
highly respected of all public servants in 
Washington. 


What Is Restraint of Trade P 
P so far as the attempt to prevent by 
the Sherman Act wrongful combina- 
tions in restraint of trade or wrongful 
competition is a failure, it is not because 
of the principles of the act itself, but 
because of the difficulty of deciding 
whether or not the facts proved in any 
particular case do actually show that the 
law is violated. 

Thus in the two decisions lately 
handed down by the United States Su- 
preme Court (one involving the Cement 
Manufacturers’ Protective Association, 
the other the Maple Floor Manfacturers’ 
Association) the Supreme Court, with 
three Justices dissenting, enters into 
elaborate analysis of the activities of 
each of these two unincorporated asso- 
Ciations, made up in membership of nine- 
teen and twenty-two manufacturer cor- 
porations, respectively. The Court finds 
that these combinations are legitimately 
useful in several ways which do not 
offend the purpose of the Sherman Act, 
such as interchange of information about 
markets, credits, supply, and even prices. 
It does not find convincing evidence of 
any agreement or understanding among 
the member corporations (which are at 
least nominally competitors) for the fix- 
ing of prices or the maintenance of 
prices, or any joint effort to compete un- 
fairly as against non-member corpora- 
tions. 

One Justice, to be sure, Mr. Justice 
McReynolds, declares that the appellants 
have adopted various expedients to de- 
feat the law and yet avoid punishment. 
“Pious protestations and smug preambles 
but intensify distrust when men are 
found busy with schemes to enrich them- 
selves through circumventions.” Mr. 
Chief Justice Taft and Mr. Justice San- 
ford dissent also, but content themselves 
with a brief assertion that the evidence 
brings these cases within the rules laid 
down in two previous decisions. 

If we liken these decisions to those of 
a jury, we may say that this supreme 
jury finds by a vote of six to three that 
the alleged culprits are not guilty. 
Rarely, indeed, are Supreme Court de- 
cisions so completely occupied with in- 
quiry into the facts and the meaning of 
the facts. It is evident that to bring 
about a wide-reaching change in trade 
combinations the Sherman Act should 
more explicitly define just what sort of 
thing is allowable to associations of 
manufacturers and what sort is not. It 
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In the trial much opinion dwells 


(Troilus and Cressida, Act I, Scene 3) 











Winsor McCay in the New York Herald Tribune 
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‘* Rubbish !’’ 


From C. W. Hall, Akron, Ohio 


Donahey in the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
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From D. §. Imrie, New York, N. ¥. 
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is very improbable that Congress will 
undertake such an intricate and puzzling 
task. Meanwhile skillful lawyers will 
continue to so guide the activities of cor- 
porations acting together that if there be 
price-fixing or unfair competition those 
things will come about indirectly and re- 
motely rather than by indictable acts. 


“A Thrilling Adventure ” 
Some six months ago or more The 

Outlook editorially asked the ques- 

tion, “Is America at the dawn of a 
religious awakening?” As a partial an- 
swer it called attention through a series 
of articles by Kenneth I. Brown to evi- 
dence of a modern renaissance in relig- 
ious faith as opposed to creedal dissen- 
sion. One conclusion the author drew 
from his inquiries and talks was that 
young people regard as unimportant 
the differences that exist to-day as to 
ritual, ceremony, or church organization. 

A notable illustration of the prevalence 
of this idea among those who believe that 
religion in its external form is in evolu- 
tion as truly as is physical life has just 
been afforded in the acceptance by the 
Park Avenue Baptist Church of New 
York City of Harry Emerson Fosdick as 
its pastor on a plan of making the church 
liberal and all-inclusive as to church 
membership. The storm of ecclesiastical 
dissension has beaten about Dr. Fosdick 
as a Baptist pastor of a Presbyterian 
church, but his personal attitude is not 
one of contention but of emphasis on 
faith, character, and Christian life. Al- 
ways he holds out the ideal that it is not 
what dogmas one believes about Christ, 
but how much one can be like Christ, 
that is of momertt. 

In his first sermon before his new con- 
gregation Dr. Fosdick in a characteristic 
way gave out a creed that none can deny 
and few will have the self-esteem to at- 
tempt to improve. He said: 

They were heckling Jesus about re- 
ligion, and one of them finally asked 
what the greatest law was, anyway. 
Then the Master saw his chance. 
Then he turned on them and into the 
triviality of their questioning he pro- 
jected a few great words that the 
world never has forgot: “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy mind, and with all thy 
strength. . . . Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” And Mark’s 
Gospel tells us, “No man after that 
durst ask him any question.” 


When Abraham Lincoln explained the 


reason why he, a profound admirer of 
and believer in Christ, could not join any 
church of his day because of creedal lim- 
itations, he quoted as his private creed 
just that passage, and in telling the story 
Dr. Fosdick commented: “What do you 
think Jesus would have done? Do you 
really think that he would have kept 

















Wide World Photos 


Harry Emerson Fosdick, D.D. 


Lincoln out? No; surely you cannot fit 
Jesus into the idea of an exclusive 
church where people are kept out on 
non-spiritual grounds.” 


The Pay Envelope is Solvent 
Gomes banks, as the Federal figures 

show, increased their holdings of 
saved money by the substantial sum of 
$500,390,000 in the year ended April 1. 
Twelve months had swelled the deposits 
some seven per cent. What, then, about 
the cry of evidently genuine alarm from 
the ‘President of the International Typo- 
graphical Union? President Lynch says 
that the worker must be protected 
against the bland assaults of the high- 
pressure salesman, or America will be- 
come a nation of debtors. 

Does the one picture flatter or does 
the other detract? Or can both be cor- 
rect? Can the workingman stuff money 
through the receiving teller’s window 
with one hand while he signs his pay 
away to the wily door-to-door solicitor 
with the other? That is exactly what he 
can do, his name being legion. Work- 
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ingmen (not all, but some) can mortgage 
their future comfort on the installment 
plan, while workingmen (not all, but 
others) keep the receiving teller busy 
overtime. 

Human nature is diverse, within labor 
circles as outside them. One thing in- 
deed holds true both of those menaced 
with debt and of those menaced with in- 
cipient capitalism. They receive pay 
enough between them to supply occupa- 
tion both to the savings bank force and 
to the canvasser. Firms did not expend 
their money on mileage books to send 
canvassers out to the spring wheat belt 
at the time when farmers there needed 
shoes and had forgotten the very smell 
of gasoline. The installment plan was 
not for such as these. It flourishes in 
rich ground. 

The warning issued from the head- 
quarters of the typographers may well 
serve a wholesome purpose. But it 
should not lead us to conclude too has- 
tily that a break-back mortgage is piling 
up on the pay envelope. To prove that 
the earner tends to come out ahead on 
his year’s budget there are the savings 
bank figures, and an examination of the 
summaries of the stock books of some of 
the big utility companies, published not 
long since, reveals increasing numbers of 
wage-getters of every sort among the 
stockholders. 

Others besides the speculator in pay- 
envelope futures rate the workingman as 
financially sound. 


The Fruit of the 
“ Plattsburg Idea ”’ 


HOSE who dropped their civilian 
work to take part in the first mili- 
tary training camps sponsored by Leon- 
ard Wood and promoted by men who 
were gravely concerned over our defense- 
less situation have a right to look back 
upon their experience with peculiar pride. 
They were material for an experiment 
which proved of inestimable value when 
the country entered the World War. 
They were the advance guard of a new 
system of education and training which 
will long, we believe, have an important 
place among our Governmental activities. 
These early Plattsburg camps served, 
not only the men who trained there, but 
also the officers who did the training. 
The Regular Army learned many valu- 
able lessons as to the best methods of 
turning raw civilians into soldiers in the 
shortest time possible. 
This year the camp system, which had 
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its birth in Gettysburg and its early 
youth at Plattsburg, will probably care 
for 35,000 men eager for the physical 
and mental benefit to be derived from 
the military training provided by the 
Government. The camps are so well dis- 
tributed that the citizens of all sections 
of the country will have due opportunity 
to attend. There are camps in Maine, 
Massachusetts, Vermont, Rhode Island, 
New York, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Missouri, Kansas, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Colorado, Arizona, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Utah, Wyoming, Cali 
fornia, Washington, and Porto Rico. 

The course as it is now developed 
provides for a progressive training over 
a period of four years. Those who first 
camped and rested in the familiar pine 
grove at Plattsburg, which our illustra- 
tion depicts, or wallowed in the mud of 
a neighboring field will rightly read this 
roll of camps as the symbol of an 
achievement which their foresight and 
initiative made possible. 


No Place for Mockery 


HE graduation exercises at Annapo- 

lis and West Point have a deeper 
significance than the graduation exercises 
at our civilian colleges. At civilian 
universities the young graduates are, to 
use the words of the typical commence- 
ment orator, “on the threshold of their 
careers,” but what these careers will be 
remains largely undetermined. At An- 
napolis and West Point the great major- 
ity of the graduates have already made 
their life choice, and that choice is a 
career of public service. Educated at the 
expense of the country, they dedicate 
themselves to serve their country. 

That is why the proposal of Secretary 
Wilbur to permit a motion-picture actor 
to interject himself into the solemn cere- 
mony at Annapolis struck the President 
and the country as peculiarly inappro- 
priate. The President declined the 
opportunity to hand out a fake diploma 
to a fake graduate in order that a 
motion-picture concern might add the 
last touch of realism to its product. It 
seems to us that the President’s decision 
ought to have precluded the possibility 
of Secretary Wilbur’s taking over the 
role which the President declined. A 
réle too undignified for the President 
might well have been considered too un- 
dignified for the Secretary of the Navy. 

















Signal Corps, United States Army 


On the way to the athletic field at the Plattsburg Citizens’ Military Training Camp 


The value of our naval service can be 
brought home to the people of the coun- 
try by other means than the commer- 
cialization of its ceremonies. 


A Rebuke to Jingoism 
A STINGING rebuke to the “jingoes” 
of the Navy was the most striking 
if not the most important feature of 
President Coolidge’s address to the grad- 
uating class of the Naval Academy. He 
was talking directly to the future com- 
manders of the American Navy, but he 
was talking also to officers long in the 
service, to retired officers even, and to 
the American people. To that audience 
he said: “I feel that the occasion will 
very seldom arise, and I know it does 
not now exist, when those connected with 
our Navy are justified, either directly or 
by inference, in asserting that other 
specified Powers are arming against us 
and by arousing national suspicion and 
hatred attempting to cause us to arm 
against them.” 

If there may have been members of 
the graduating class who failed to draw 
the correct inference from the President’s 
words, it is not likely that the signifi- 
cance of what he said escaped many of 


the officers already in service. To very 
few of those officers did the President’s 
utterance carry a rebuke, but the lash 
must have fallen keenly upon the com- 
parative few who have asserted that a 
specified Power is arming against us, and 
that we ought to arm against it. These 
few will probably not be less assertive 
than before, but Naval officers gener- 
ally, and the youngest ones particularly, 
will probably take a sober thought of the 
pernicious quality of the jingo. 

The President’s rebuke to jingoism 
was a part of his exposition of his belief 
that the United States cannot rely for 
security upon armament alone, or even 
mainly. He called attention to the fact 
that no nation has ever been able to arm 
itself strongly enough to prevent attack, 
and asserted that he can see no reason 
why the United States should be re- 
garded as an exception. One of the 
strongest attributes of all peoples, he 
said, is a desire to do right, and, he con- 
tinued, unless we lay our course in ac- 
cordance with this principle “we shall 
make no progress and be of no benefit to 
ourselves or to any one else.” 

There was not in the President’s 
speech anything that can be construed— 
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or hardly misconstrued—as a lack of 
appreciation of the United States Navy 
as an instrument of peace. “As such,” 
he said, “it cannot fail to secure ade- 
quate support from the public treasury 
and command the confidence and ad- 
miration of the American people.” 

The graduates of 1925 will be made 
better naval officers and the peaple gen- 
erally, urged to take more rather than 
less interest in military affairs, will be 
better supporters of the Navy of the fu- 
ture if they pay attention to the Presi- 
dent’s address. 


The Four Powers 
Security Pact 
AS compared with the deceased and 
not very much lamented security 
pact of the League of Nations, the pro- 
posed treaty between four Powers—Eng- 
land, France, Belgium, and Germany— 
has the enormous practical advantage of 
being a connecting link between the Gov- 
ernments concerned, which are respon- 
sible for its execution directly, instead of 
being a theoretical assertion of power in 
the League of Nations which does not 
in fact exist there as an actuality and 
could not be applied except with the 
consent and desire of the Great Powers 
when an emergency arose. The plan 
that has been abandoned undertook to 


impose penalties which amounted to 
coercion on any nation which should re- 
fuse to accept the League’s arbitration 
when the other party to the dispute 
asked for that arbitration and without 
any reference to the merits of the actual 
case. 

The agreement which seems to be at 
the point of being established at Geneva 
relates to definite and stated matters in 
which the signatory nations are con- 
cerned. It has its origin in a suggestion 
put forward by Germany for some kind 
of a guaranty compact as between these 
nations. The statement came from 
Geneva on June 9 that M. Briand, rep- 
resenting France, and Mr. Chamberlain, 
representing England, both Foreign Min- 
isters, have reached a complete accord on 
important points involved and that the 
probability of the completion of the 
treaty is strong. 

Great Britain and France are willing 
to support the Rhine frontier as against 
any aggression across the Rhine district 
—indeed, they already, it is believed, 
have an obligation to this effect in the 
Versailles Treaty, but that undertaking 
is so phrased as simply to protect France 
against German aggression. In order to 
satisfy Germany as a proposed member 
of this compact, the agreement must be as 
against aggression from either direction. 
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The pact to which we have referred 
shows that the Foreign. Ministers of 
Great Britain and France are agreed on 
this point, and there is little doubt that 
the other members of the proposed pact 
will acquiesce. 

It does not seem quite as sure that an 
agreement has been reached on the ques- 
tion of the protection of the eastern 
frontier of Germany. In fact, the atti- 
tude of Great Britain at the Geneva 
conference seems to indicate unwilling- 
ness to offer guaranties on the east, and 
the reason for this is said to be the feel- 
ing that the British Dominions are in- 
disposed to stand committed to take ac- 
tion in the interior of Europe except as 
between France and Germany. If this 
part of the compact becomes an actual- 
ity, it is expected as its chief result to 
secure tranquillity and peace between 
Poland and Czechoslovakia. 

Italy has not yet been asked to be- 
come a party to the proposed treaty, be- 
cause she is not directly concerned in the 
Rhineland matter, but her informal ap- 
proval will probably be asked and re- 
ceived. 

M. Briand is reported by the press, on 
the attainment of the agreement between 
Great Britain and France, to have de- 
scribed it as “a perfect entente attained 
in the peaceful and impartial atmosphere 
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There are no fake graduates in this picture 
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anternational 


The leper colony at Culion, in the Philippine Islands. It is such stricken communities as this which General Wood 


of Geneva.” And the correspondent at 
Geneva of the Paris “Matin” declares 
that this “is the greatest diplomatic 
event since the war.” On the other 
hand, English papers are disinclined to 
express an opinion until complete results 
are obtained, and their comments range 
from one that “a century of isolation is 
ended,” to the expression of a Labor 
paper that “Mr. Chamberlain has in our 
name undertaken responsibilities which 
we may be called upon to fulfill with 
blood.” 


Unamiable Germany 


(ee said a hundred years ago 
that— 

In matters of commerce, the fault of 

the Dutch 
Is offering too little and taking too 
much. 

Substitute “German” for “Dutch” and 
“treaties” for “commerce,” and the dis- 
tich hits the present situation. When 
the Germans, with Hindenburg presiding 
at a Cabinet meeting, read the Inter- 
allied military note, according to the 
non-official reports they angrily declared 
that they must have this, that, and the 
other, no matter whether they agreed 
to the contrary in the Versailles Treaty 
or whether the Allies have or have not 
just cause for their demands. One thing, 
and one only, the Germans were sure 
about—the Cologne zone should at once 
be evacuated by the Allies. According 
to a Berlin correspondent, Mr. Spewack, 
of the New York “World,” the Council 


hopes to make utterly a thing of the past 


maintained that Germany v.ould organize 
its army as it saw fit; that it would not 
dismantle munition factories unless it 
was compensated; that it must have 
some big guns, so that if war came there 
would be trained artillerymen; that of 
course the present defensive army must 


be so organized as to be capable of ex- 


pansion in case of war. If there was a 
single thing in the Allies’ demands that 
the Germans accepted, graciously or un- 
graciously, we have failed to note it. 
They offer nothing, they want every- 
thing. 

The military note of the Allies has 
been made public. It includes a detailed 
statement of Germany’s failure to ob- 
serve her military engagements under- 
taken under the Versailles Treaty; de- 
mands that reductions and changes be 
made in the army and the “security 
police;” that big plants like the Krupps 
be destroyed so far as they are easily 
adaptable for making heavy war mate- 
rial; and insists on compliance with 
other accepted conditions, on the ground 
that the defaults, unless promptly recti- 
fied, would in the aggregate enabie the 
German Government eventually to recon- 
stitute an army modeled on the princi- 
ples of a nation in arms. 


The Fight Against Leprosy 


A MOVEMENT has been begun by 

Governor-General Wood, of the 
Philippines, for the eradication of lep- 
rosy in the islands. He has asked for a 
voluntary contribution from the people 


of the United States of $1,000,000—a 
small sum, considering the importance of 
the work undertaken—to supplement the 
money that the insular Government can 
provide. The American Mission to 
Lepers, with headquarters in New York 
City, believes that if General Wood’s 
appeal is promptly met it will stimulate 
a world offensive against the scourge. 
General Wood, in his appeal, said: 

I believe we are on the verge of 
great results in ‘the treatment and care 
of leprosy, but we need help. We are 
working not only for the lepers here, 
but for lepers all over the world, and 
our success will be theirs as well. The 
insular appropriations for the colony 
are about one-third of the entire public 
health appropriation. Nevertheless we 
need more money, and the insular 
Government cannot give more. 


Very few of the lepers in the Philip- 
pines are Americans. Of the six thou- 
sand or so segregated on Culion Island 
when the latest available figures were 
compiled, only five were Americans. The 
majority are native Filipinos, but they 
are wards of the United States, entitled 
to all the protection that can be given 
them. “It does not seem proper,” as the 
wife of a leper doctor recently pointed 
out, “that a rich country like America 
should have lepers under its flag without 
providing for them.” Probably the needs 
will be met later by appropriations made 
by Congress, but for the immediate fu- 
ture they must be met, if at all, by indi- 
vidual donations. 

Contributions to the Philippine leprosy 
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relief fund should be sent to the Bureau 
of Insular Affairs, Washington, D. C. 


Britain’s Air Service to India 


T= announcement made recently by 
Colonel Edwards, Deputy Director 
of the British Air Ministry, to the effect 
that a bi-weekly air service from London 
to Bombay would in all probability be 
an accomplished fact before the end of 
next year opens another chapter in the 
long story of the road to the East. 

It is a story that has its beginning in 
the mists of tradition, when the camel 
train wound its way month after month 
and year after year from oasis to oasis, 
and finally over the gigantic barrier of 
the Hindu-Kush on to the plains of the 
Punjab. Later came the effort to find 
the road by«way of the sea, the result, 
after many baffling failures, being suc- 
cess, when Vasco de Gama brought his 
battered ship to rest off Calicut in 1498. 

The next chapter contains the story of 
the East India Company, the “John 
Company,” still so great and powerful in 
the days when Charles Lamb was work- 
ing in the India House. In those days 
the great East India merchantmen, sail- 
ing by way of the Cape of Good Hope, 
took from six to seven months to make 
the voyage. With the coming of the 
steamship this time was quickly cut 
down to a third, and with the opening of 
the Suez Canal even that time was 
halved. To-day the P. and O. boats 
from London make the trip to Bombay 
through the Suez Canal in twenty-two 
days, and now comes the announcement 
from the Air Ministry that in a very 
short time a regular air service, following 
most probably, high up in the air, the 
old caravan route of the ages, will make 
it possible to travel from London to 
Bombay in less than a week. Certainly, 
as a famous British statesman once re- 
marked, the world is “shutting up like a 
telescope.” 


China’s Anti-Foreign 
Movement 


r is impossible to find an easy or, from 

a Western point of view, a wholly 
satisfactory explanation for the general 
strike and anti-foreign riots that have 
swept Shanghai and disturbed the for- 
eign settlements of other Chinese cities 
during the past ten days. Certainly at 


no time since the Boxer Rebellion in 
1900, has the status of Occidentals in 
China been less secure than at present. 


That fact has been apparent for several 
months. The Shanghai uprising has been 
merely the latest and most aggressive 
evidence of an unrest against foreign in- 
terests that has manifested itself in 
Peking and Tientsin in the north, in 
Foochow and Canton in the south, and 
in the cities of Chungking and Chengtu 
in the western province of Szechuan. 

Of the immediate cause of the disturb- 
ances in Shanghai there has been only 
the most inadequate explanation. Early 
in this year, in the Japanese-owned cot- 
ton mills of Shanghai, there occurred a 
most serious strike, in which nearly 
40,000 workers are said to have partici- 
pated. With the exception of the Hong- 
kong strike of 1922, this Shanghai walk- 
out was perhaps the most significant in 
the recent history of labor in China. Of 
the forty-nine cotton mills in Shanghai, 
twenty are owned by Japanese firms, and 
of the twenty-four that are Chinese- 
owned several are known to be domi- 
nated: by Japanese interests. Four mills 
in Shanghai are controlled -by British 
concerns. 

Industrial conditions, particularly in 
the Japanese and Chinese mills, are any- 
thing but satisfactory. The Japanese, in 
fact, have established mills in China 
largely because of the fact that labor is 
so much cheaper than in Japan. Of the 
working forces in the cotton: mills of 
Shanghai, it is estimated that approxi- 
mately eighty per cent are women and 
children. Conditions in these mills, So- 
viet propaganda against foreign eco- 
nomic exploitation of China, and a par- 
ticularly strong resentment against Japan 
led to the strike early in February. Later 
several of the striking Chinese were 
haled before the Mixed Court—set up in 
Shanghai to try cases relating ‘both to 
foreigners and Chinese—and sentenced 
to imprisonment. 

Aside from the injustice that may have 
been done in this particular instance, it 
cannot be denied that Soviet influence 
has been a potent force in preparing the 
way for such an outbreak. The Soviets, 
when they sent Karakhan as their Am- 
bassador to China, proposed to,capitalize 
Chinese unrest for their own ends. West- 
ern treatment of China—particularly the 
maintenance of  extra-territoriality— 
coupled with the rising spirit of national- 
ism among the student classes made this 
a comparatively easy undertaking. The 
surrender of Russia’s claim to extra- 
territorial privileges, although that sur- 
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render meant little sacrifice to the pres- 
ent rulers of Russia, served to provide 
the students with the proof they desired 
of the sincerity of the purposes of 
Karakhan and those whom he repre- 
sented. With this as a start, the Soviet 
Embassy in Peking became in reality a 
propaganda center from which the ingre- 
dients of rebellion against the West- 
ern Powers were sent out to constitute 
open revolt. This active agitation and 
the Soviet leanings of the Kuoming- 
tang Party of Sun Yat-sen brought on 
anti-foreign demonstrations, particularly 
against Christian missionaries, before the 
Shanghai outbreak. 


China and the Powers 


ls yp more fundamental even than the 

Soviet attempt to foment unrest in 
China, as in the whole East, is the fact 
of the declining prestige of Western na- 
tions among the Chinese themselves. The 
Washington Conference appeared to in- 
augurate a new era in relationships be- 
tween China and: the Western Powers. 
But the agreements of the Washington 
Conference relating to China have not 
been carried through to completion 
Owing to the fact that favorable action of 
all the nations signatory to the Nine- 
Power Pact was necessary, and, up to the 
present time, France has not ratified that 
pact. One of the measures advanced at 
Washington for the economic rehabilita- 
tion of China was a customs reform, 
which would have allowed the Chinese 
to increase the customs tax. This reform, 
with others, has been held up because of 
the failure of France to ratify the agree- 
ment. And with this postponement of 
action the suspicion among intelligent 
Chinese of the real purposes of Western 
nations has steadily increased. 

Leadership in this nationalistic move- 
ment in China has been largely in the 
hands of the student classes. Since the 
nation-wide boycott of Japan in 1919 
and 1920, inaugurated by students, the 
student consciousness has been steadily 
increasing. The intense patriotism of 
these young Chinese and the reverence 
of all classes of Chinese for the intelli- 
gentsia have served to make the student 
influence one of the most potent and 
probably the only nation-wide nationalis- 
tic force in the country. 

With little question, the present situa- 
tion calls for a most critical survey of the 
policies which Western Powers have fol- 
lowed in China. It is far too easy an 
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explanation to lay the entire blame on 
the Russian Reds, however exultant they 
may be at developments. There is a 
great deal in the history, even the recent 
history, of the dealings of the West with 
China that indicates the inevitability of 
this outbreak. Further hostility toward 
foreign influence certainly will not be 
met by gunboat diplomacy, however 
effective force may be for the immediate 
protection of the lives and property of 
foreigners. Prompt action of a more 
constructive sort, however, is demanded 
if China’s faith in the Powers, and, most 
important, in the United States, is to be 
maintained. 


Grouping by Function 


HE transfer of the Bureau of 
Mines from the Department of 
the Interior to the Department 

of Commerce is probably the forerunner 
of more extensive readjustments, by 
Executive Order, for the purpose of at- 
taining greater economy and efficiency in 
the transaction of Government business. 
There are several indications that some- 
thing of the kind is in prospect. One is 
that Secretary of the Interior Work, in 


the statement he made approving the 
transfer of the Bureau of Mines, said 
that he expects the Department of the 
Interior to acquire from other depart- 
ments some agencies dealing with public 
lands and public works. A more signifi- 
cant indication, perhaps, is to be found 
in the recent address of Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover before the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, in which 
he drew a severe indictment of the pres- 
ent lack of orderly arrangement in Fed- 
eral departments. Secretary Hoover 
was, of course, speaking for himself, but 
it is not unlikely that he reflected to a 
considerable extent the views of Presi- 
dent Coolidge. A member of the Cabi- 
.net would hardly have used the vigorous 
language that Secretary Hoover em- 
ployed without knowing that the views 
expressed coincided measurably with 
those of the President. 

Some of the transfers which appear to 
be in contemplation can be made by 
order of the President. For others there 
must be specific action by Congress. 
Probably the Administration will go as 
far as it discreetly-can go toward read- 
justment of functions by Executive Or- 
der. There is a fairly clear line between 
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the transfers that may be thus made and 
those that must await Congressional ac-’ 
tion. There is little room for doubt that 
President Coolidge was clearly within his 
rights in taking the action he did in 
transferring the Bureau of Mines. The 
power appears to a layman to be clearly 
granted in the organic act of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and Attorney-Gen- 
eral Sargent found that it is technically 
granted. The conclusion is far-fetched 
which finds a similarity between this 
transfer of a whole bureau and President 
Harding’s transfer, in the Naval oil lease 
matter, of a specific administrative func- 
tion definitely conferred by Congress 
upon a particular officer of the Govern- ' 
ment. The question of whether or not 
President Harding exceeded his authority 
in transferring that function from the 
Secretary of the Navy to the Secretary 
of the Interior is still to be decided by 
the higher courts, but if the judgment of 
the lower court—the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District of 
California—is sustained, it will appar- 
ently have little direct bearing on the 
transfer of the Bureau of Mines. 

The placing of the Bureau of Mines in 
the Department of Commerce appears 
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The water-front at Shanghai. 


A corps formed by the European residents is shown en bivouac on the Bund 
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clearly to be in the interest of efficiency 
and the prevention of waste effort. There 
were important duplications of work. 
Secretary Work pointed out no less than 
éight such duplications, all of them large. 
Some of them were in the field of re- 
search, some in the gathering of statis- 
tics, and still others in the rendering of 
direct service to business and industry. 
Practically all of this duplication will be 
eliminated under the new arrangement 
and a considerable saving of public 
money should result. 

What other transfers are in contem- 
plation, immediately or remotely, by 
Executive Order or by Congressional en- 
actment, can only be guessed at, and 
that, perhaps, not expertly. One state- 
ment made by Secretary Work, however, 
gives an inkling as to some of them. The 
transfer of the Bureau of Mines, he said, 
“opens the way for the transfer to the 
Department of the Interior of bureaus 
from other branches of the Government 
administering public lands and public 
works.” This would indicate that a plan 
is under consideration for transfer to the 
Department of the Interior of all bureaus 
and offices having primarily to do with 
public land administration. A part of 
such a general transfer could be made by 
Executive Order. The other part could 
be made only by acts of Congress. A 
part would undoubtedly be wise. An- 
other part might be open to question as 
to its wisdom. 

Secretary Hoover, while holding 
grouping by function to be the supreme 
need, said that it would be as foolish to 
try to put in one department all activi- 
ties having anything in common as it 
would be to put all typewriters—or all 
airplanes—in one department. That 
statement is worthy of consideration. 
The regrouping should be made, un- 
doubtedly, by fundamental and not by 
incidental function. And there are diffi- 
culties in the way of drawing such a line. 

An illustration of these difficulties is 
to be found in Secretary Work’s state- 
ment concerning Government agencies 
for administration of public lands. It 
might be considered that the Forest Ser- 
vice, which administers millions of acres 
of public lands, is included in the group 
of activities which Secretary Work ex- 
pects to see transferred to his Depart- 
ment. But, while administration of pub- 
lic lands is a function of the Forest Ser- 
vice, there is a question as to whether or 
not it is the fundamental function. The 
Outlook has believed that the primary 


function of the Forest Service is not ad- 
ministration of public lands, but the 
growing of a crop—forest trees—for 
orderly harvesting. That is, fundamen- 
tally, an agricultural function, and we 
have believed that the Forest Service 
should continue as a bureau of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. That convic- 
tion we still hold, but there are clearly 
conflicts if not duplications because of 
the division between the Department of 
Agriculture and the Department of the 
Interior of the duties of public land ad- 
ministration. 

It is no easy matter, here or in other 
branches of the Government, to find just 
where the line of paramount function 
runs. Yet it is urgently necessary that 
the line be surveyed and the boundaries 
marked. There is now a closer approach 
to harmony than at any previous time 
recently between the heads of the various 
departments, and, working in harmony, 
they can solve most of these knotty 
problems. If Congress discovers a sym- 
pathetic attitude toward the project, 
there can be brought about a readjust- 
ment of Federal agencies which would 
save more millions of dollars to the tax- 
payers than a prudent man would ven- 
ture to write down in advance. 


Vv 
Movie Manners 


IR HENRY IRVING once gave a 
S lecture on “Macbeth” at one of the 

universities. Referring to the fact 
that, on the death of the King, the 
crown descended to Macbeth, he said 
that this did mot happen in conformity 
with the well-known principle of “stage 
law” that “if a man dies without leaving 
a will, then all his property goes to the 
nearest villain.” 

The actor was quoting one of the most 
acute treatises on the drama ever writ- 
ten—Mr. Jerome K. Jerome’s “Stage 
Land.” Because this work is humorous, 
the fact has escaped some persons that it 
is also profoundly discerning and truth- 
ful. Another of its precepts of stage law 
is this: “The evidence of one prejudiced 
witness, of shady antecedents, is quite 
sufficient to convict the most stainless 
and irreproachable gentleman of crimes 
for the committal of which he could have 
had no possible motive. . . . But this 
evidence may be rebutted, years after- 
wards, and the conviction quashed with- 
out further trial by the unsupported 
statement of the comic man.” 

A faithful observer of the movies is 
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led to formulate certain articles of belief 
which seem to be embedded firmly in the 
bosoms of all moving-picture directors. 
They are: 

That rough and uncultured men, like 
firemen, miners, or detectives, are in- 
variably reverent in the presence of 
death, and immediately and unanimously 
take off their hats as anybody passes 
away. 

That fathers always seem to recognize 
their children, even if they have never 
met them before, and are drawn to them 
by a mysterious attraction. 

That Irishmen without exception are 
merry and virtuous. 

That Englishmen may occasionally be 
noble, provided that there is in the same 
film an American who is still nobler. 

That all clergymen, of whatever sect, 
wear shovel hats. 

That Englishmen of rank always have 
drooping mustaches and monocles. 

That palm trees may be found grow- 
ing in the streets of Boston and New 
York. 

That Westerners are about eighty-five 
per cent more virtuous than Easterners. 

That the very air of the West is con- 
ducive to morality, and that a youth who 
is a chronic gambler or forger in the 
East may have his entire moral nature 
uplifted by going to live on a ranch or 
otherwise getting into the great open 
spaces. 

That the chief occupation of the South 
Sea Islanders is watching devastating 
fights in dance-halls. 

That the ethical status of house- 
servants may be determined on sight, 
since the Irish and the Negro ones are 
always on the side of the angels; while 
English butlers, Japanese valets, and 
French maids are aiders and abetters of 
snobbery and vice. 

That some nerve or muscle connects 
the lips of a flapper with her left foot, 
causing her to kick out backwards when- 
ever she is kissed. 

That the most potent influence on the 
conduct of man is the soft-collared shirt, 
which, if open at the neck, and without a 
tie, causes him to behave with unexam- 
pled heroism and magnanimity. 

That the most delicious and never-too- 
often-to-be-repeated spectacle is the face 
of the heroine, enlarged to twelve feet 
wide by twenty-two feet long, with 
glycerine tears as large as croquet balls 
rolling slowly down her cheeks. 

That marriage ceremonies can be per- 
formed only by Episcopalian clergymen. 
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That an anemic college professor, 
stoop-shouldered and near-sighted, can 
be so aroused in behalf of an insulted 
woman that he will stand up to a tough 
of the size and accomplishments of Jack 
Dempsey and knock him senseless with 
one well-directed punch. 

That New York “society leaders” are 
all white-haired women, with sneering 
expressions and diamond necklaces. 

That at balls given by the “younger 
set” nobody dances at a speed less than 
sixty-five miles an hour. 


That the big business men of America 
are all hard-faced old rascals who chew 
violently on cigars and sit around tables 
in board-rooms. Their only occupation 
is to summon splendid young men, six 
feet tall, and send them to some distant 
region to oppress the poor natives. That 
they fly into terrible rages when the 
young men win the hearts of their only 
daughters, but are instantly mollified and 
reduced to a mush of sentimentality on 
hearing the news that they are going to 
become grandfathers. 


Fact or Fiction P 


By LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT 
Contributing Editor of The Outlook 


r | \HE other day I found on an out- 
of-the-way shelf of a country 
house a volume of essays by Sir 

Leslie Stephen entitled “Hours in a 

Library.” Its pages, yellowing with fifty 

years of age, have apparently been very 

little exposed to the light of the sun or 
of the reader’s eye. There is a pathos 
in these yellowed pages. 

In the latter half of the nineteenth 
century Leslie Stephen was a leader of 
an influential set of English literary 
critics, but his fame is to-day as faded 
as the.pages of his essays. By birth and 
education he was an intimate of some of 
the great literary figures of the time. 
He was, for instance, a son-in-law of 
Thackeray. He is assured a kind of 
literary immortality by the monumental 
Dictionary of National Biography, the 
conception of which was largely his and 
the first twenty volumes of which were 
produced under his sole editorship. He 
was a great walker and Alpine climber, 
and once with two friends walked from 
his Alma Mater, Cambridge, to London, 
a distance of fifty:miles, between sunrise 
and twilight. What, perhaps, commends 
him most to the lovers of English litera- 
ture is that he was an ardent Johnso- 
nian and his Life of Johnson in the 
“English Men of Letters” series is a 
model of its kind. 

But I did not begin this article with 
the intention of writing an essay on Les- 
lie Stephen. What I want to do is to call 
attention to something he says, in his 
“Hours in a Library,” of the literary art, 
or perhaps it would be more exact to say 
the literary artifice, of Defoe, the author 
of “Robinson Crusoe.” Defoe, says Leslie 
Stephen, “had the most marvelous power 


ever known of giving verisimilitude to his 
fictions; or, in other words again, he had 
the most amazing talent on record for 
telling lies.” This is rather harsh lan- 
guage to use regarding realism in fiction. 
But it must be remembered that the con- 
troversy which for many years past has 
raged between the romanticists and the 
realists had hardly begun in 1875. In 
those days all novels were called ro- 
mances in spite of the realistic art of 
Jane Austen or the classic and photo- 
graphic “Annals of a Parish,” by John 
Galt. William Dean Howells, the foun- 
der of the realistic school in this country, 
was criticised because people said his 
“Lady of the Aroostook” and “Silas 
Lapham” were so true to nature that it 
was hard to tell whether they were 
biographies or romance. At any rate, 
Defoe, says Leslie Stephen, throws us off 
our guard by putting into his narrative 
non-essential details which the literary 
artist would ignore. 

It is a trite saying that truth is stran- 
ger than fiction. While I was reading 
Leslie Stephen’s explanation of how De- 
foe made fiction appear truer than truth 
there came into my mind the story of an 
experience which I have heard related 
many times by a man I know intimately 
and which combines the meticulous de- 
tails of real life with the most glaring 
improbability of romantic tragedy. Some- 
what condensed, my friend’s story runs 
as follows: 


THE WIDOW 


Some forty years ago, when I was 
twenty-five years old, I had the singu- 
lar experience of living on shipboard 
for three months and a half as a fel- 
low-passenger of an Englishwoman, 
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twice my age, whom I knew to be a 
widow, although she supposed that her 
husband, to whom she was devoted, 
was living. An almost incredible chain 
of circumstances compelled me to keep 
from her my knowledge of her hus- 
band’s death. I was bound for Lon- 
don from an Australian port, and 
chose to make the voyage by sailing 
vessel around Cape Horn, as the fare 
was cheaper although the voyage 
longer than by steamer through the 
Suez Canal. The period was just clos- 
ing when the English made long voy- 
ages to the Orient by sailing vessel, 
some of these vessels being fitted out 
comfortably and even luxuriously for 
passenger traffic. Our vessel was a 
bark of thirteen hundred tons, and 
besides the officers and the crew we 
had ten passengers, two of them being 
women. On the sailing day, a Mon- 
day morning in May, with passengers 
and cargo aboard, we pulled out from 
the pier at which the vessel was 
berthed, but were compelled to lie at 
anchor in the harbor by the insurance 
underwriters while we discharged fifty 
tons of cargo which had overloaded 
the vessel so that the Plimsoll mark 
was submerged. Although there was 
communication with the city by small 
boat, the passengers all remained 
aboard, and I found my seat at the 
captain’s table in the saloon next to a 
middle-aged lady, who told me, in that 
rapidity with which shipboard ac- 
quaintance begins, that she was Mrs. 
X; that her husband was a physician 
practicing in an interior city about, 
fifty miles from the port at which we, 
embarked; that she and her husband 
were both English, having settled in 
Australia in their youthful married 
life; that she was going home to Eng-. 
land on some important family busi- 
ness; that her husband was coming to 
join her later when the business was 
completed; and that they intended to 
return to Australia by way of the 
United States. 

On Wednesday we weighed anchor 
and put to sea. During the afternoon 
I picked up the morning paper and 
saw the announcement of the sudden 
death from heart disease the day be- 
fore, while we were lying at anchor 
discharging cargo, of Dr. X, a well- 
known physician in the interior city 
from which my table-mate had told 
me she came. Going to the ship’s sur- 
geon—a young Australian physician 
who was on his way to London to ob- 
tain an English degree and, as all 
passenger vessels were required to, 
carry a doctor, paid for his passage by , 
acting in this capacity—I pointed out 
the death notice and asked if the dead! 
Dr. X were any relation to our’ 
Mrs. X. “Yes,” he answered; “but 
don’t mention the matter to anybody 
until you have talked with the cap- 
tain.” 

That evening the captain told me’ 
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the story. Dr. and Mrs. X were peo- 
- ple of character and standing. Unfor- 
tunately, Mrs. X had become a dip- 
somaniac. She and her family had 
done everything they could to break 
the alcoholic chains that bound her, 
but without avail. It was finally de- 
cided that a long sea voyage, where 
her access to alcohol would be under 
absolute control, might cure her. En- 
tirely acquiescent and with an ardent 
desire to free herself from her slavery, 
the arrangements on her behalf were 
made by the family solicitors in the 
English fashion. If we had sailed on 
Monday, none of us would have 
known of her husband’s sudden death 
on the day following ‘her departure 
from her home. When the catastrophe 
occurred, a family conference was 
held, and it was decided, mistakenly I 
now think, to let Mrs. X continue her 
voyage as though nothing had hap- 
pened. Her hoped-for cure was the 
“family business” on which she was 
making the journey to England. 

For a hundred and two days I 
walked the deck with her and sat next 
to her at table, often talking with her 
about the United States and telling her 
what places she and her husband 
ought to see on their journey from the 


Atlantic to the Pacific coast. She was 
a devoted mother, I believe, and often 
talked of her two children and showed 
their miniatures, which she sometimes 
wore in an old-fashioned brooch at her 
neck. She was also a devoted church 
woman; this I know because on Sun- 
day evenings we used regularly to sing 
hymns in the saloon, on which occa- 
sions I, being the only one who could 
play, presided at the piano. She was 
familiar with the English hymnal from 
cover to cover, and almost invariably 
at these Sunday evening gatherings— 
although you may think I am putting 
this into the story for the sake of what 
the novelists call “local color”—she 
used to call for that hymn, I believe 
by Bernard of Cluny, which, in the 
translation used in the Anglican 
hymnal, begins 
Brief life is here our portion, 
Brief sorrow, short-lived care. 

This, of course, was a weekly reminder 
to me of the tragedy that would over- 
whelm her on her arrival in England. 

In making arrangements for her 
voyage the captain had been told by 
those in authority that she was-to be 
allowed a ration of one pint of Bass’s 
ale at her luncheon and one glass of 
spirits and water during the evening if 
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she should ask for it. As a matter of 
fact, however, she was a total ab- 
stainer for the entire hundred and two 
days. This I learned from the ship’s 
doctor. When we reached Gravesend, 
at the mouth of the Thames, the 
solicitors of her English relatives met 
the ship, broke the tragic news to her, 
and I saw her go ashore with her face 
red and swollen with weeping. 

I never saw her again. But two or 
three weeks afterwards, happening to 
meet the captain of the ship in Fen- 
church Street, London, I asked if he 
had had any news of her. “Yes,” he 
replied; “her relatives here want me to 
take her back to Australia on my re- 
turn voyage; but as she has fallen into 
a worse state than ever I won’t assume 
the responsibility.” 

Now a question arises in my mind 
after reading Sir Leslie Stephen’s com- 
ment on Defoe, Is my friend’s story the 
narration of an actual happening or is it 
a figment of his imagination which he 
hopes some time, with. appropriate em- 
bellishments, to weave into a novel? My 
suspicion that the latter may be the case 
is strengthened by the fact that I know 
he has literary ambitions. 


The Romance of Buttermilk and Soda 


By DIXON MERRITT 


Our Washington correspondent utters a lyric protest and a 


LMOST I am forced of. con- 
A science to recant what I have 
said about laws prohibiting the 
teaching of heresy in the schools. If 
freedom of teaching is to destroy the best 
there is in a civilization, I am reconciled 
to being less free—and better fed. 

An article in my own paper, no longer 
ago than last week, has brought me this 
doubt. Hermann Hagedorn made a pil- 
grimage to the Berry Schools in Georgia 
and wrote about it for The Outlook. In 
the first paragraph he wrote this: 

“, . April woods—beautiful, innocent 
eyes, seraphic singing—wi!l in the mem- 
ories of the Berry Pilgrims of 1925 
always be mingled in some confusion 
with baking-powder biscuits and Georgia 
fried chicken and angel-cake.” 

If they are teaching baking-powder 
biscuits at the Berry Schools, then is our 
Southern civilization indeed toppling to 
its fall. If your Yankee millions given 
for Southern education are bringing us 
that, please take your money back. Or, 
if that is impossible, let never another 
nickel trickle down to us. We had 


rather remain ignorant to the crack of 


panegyric of a Southern art 


doom than be thus despoiled. The loss 
of the crowning glory of culinary art is 
too high a price to pay for book-learning. 
Take it away! 

Still—is it possible that there may be 
hope of remaining both free and well fed 
in the South? One phrase in the sen- 
tence quoted from Mr. Hagedorn gives 
me a glimmer of optimism. “Mingled in 
some confusion,” he said. There, Heaven 
grant it, is the saving clause. An out- 
lander is, truly, like to be confused by 
Southern moonlight and maidenhood 
and biscuits and the even-song of the 
mocking-bird and mingled sweet odors 
of rose and the bloom of the wild grape. 
“Some confusion!” ‘The eyes may have 
been innocent. I have heard even na- 
tives tell of such things in the South. 
But I am ready to wager my first finger 
dexter and my middle finger sinister— 
which are my typewriter fingers—that 
the biscuits were not baking-powder bis- 
cuits. 


| aaa eeagetiangay biscuits! That 
is what they were. And day is more 
like night, virtue more like vice, a hawk 


more like a hand-saw, and Calvin Cool- 
idge more like a Chinese monarch of the 
day when the Dragon ruled the Yellow 
Sea than a buttermilk-and-soda biscuit is 
like a baking-powder biscuit. One is 
kitchen carpentry. The other is of the 
essence of that artistry which nature, in 
her loving-kindness, puts in the hearts or 
the minds or the tongues or the finger- 
tips of a people. 

One such supreme gift does nature 
bestow upon every kindred of this 
earth. Various and far-sundered in kind 
they are, but each for those to whom it 
is vouchsafed makes sweet the troubled 
waters of life which else would be bitter. 
To Italy nature gave the gift of strum- 
ming a guitar and singing a love song to 
a lady at a darkened window. To 
France she gave the love of the boule- 
vards and the knack of sauces and salad 
dressings. To England she gave the 
passion of the seven seas, of “a tall ship 
and a star to steer her by.” To Germany 
she gave a pipe and a pot of beer. To 
the Yankees she gave the faculty of 
making money and giving it away for the 
uplift of the benighted. And to the 
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South she gave, in the fingers of its 
women, the miracle of buttermilk bis- 


cuits. 


[ is a gift, I know, that has been con- 
demned. Hot bread, hardly less than 
whisky and tobacco and an inordinate 
fondness for pocket-pool, has been held 
responsible for a weakening of the physi- 
cal and moral fiber of men. But the 
condemnation, I dare assert, has come 
from those who do not know how to 
make it. For the buttermilk biscuit be- 
comes a vile thing in profane hands. 
More than anything else on earth, it re- 
sembles the little girl who had a little 
curl right down the middle of her fore- 
head. When it is good, it is better than 
the dream-food of the angels. When it 
is bad, it is more horrid than the night- 
mare medicine of the imps. A pinch too 
much of soda, and it becomes yellow to 
the eye and bitter to the taste. A pinch 
too little, and it becomes flat as the top 
of a table and heavier than a rejected 
lover’s heart. Lacking one turn of enough 
kneading, it roughens in the baking and 
has no more consistency than the delib- 
erations of the United States Senate. 
Just right, it shames the hawthorn bud 
for whiteness, a cloud bank for lightness, 
and anything else that mortal man 
knows of for tastiness. 

With nothing but yellow butter, it 
makes a meal fit for a king—or for any- 
body else. But to bring out its full 
flavor and the variety of its affinities for 
things to eat it ought to have concomi- 
tants and a congenial atmosphere. Let 
us assemble them. 

Place—Anywhere from Hagerstown to 
Pascagoula, from Scotland Neck in 
North Carolina to Matoya at the pin- 
point of Texas, but for choice at the 
farm that I have called the Place of 
Large Content, which is at Edenwold, in 
the basin of Tennessee. 

Time—A summer day. Any summer 
day. This one, let us say. That exact 
hairline of time between sunset and twi- 
light when the shadows, having grown 
deep and dark, appear to fade because 
all that which was light becomes as dark 
as they. That time when the wood 
thrush at the edge of the orchard sings 
the most perfect note that bird throat 
ever framed and the wood pewee calls 
good night to the big forest trees; that 
moment when the shaken sheep bells in 
the open upland spaces become a caril- 
lon of melody. 

Characters—A gentleman. Let us call 
him the Colonel, just by way of conces- 
sion to a Yankee preconception that 
every Southerner with a silver-gray mus- 
tache is so called. Miss Sue, the 
Colonel’s wife. (Know that a Southern 
girl does not, just because she marries, 


cease to be Miss Whatever-her-first- 
name-is, but continues to be that to those 
who grew up with her and those who 
come after them to the end of her days.) 
Some young people. (Miss Sue is young, 
too, though she has lived rather a long 
time.) You. And Minervah. Lucinda, 
too, but she has no speaking part and 
never appears on the stage. A simple 
Southern supper is beginning—no formal 
affair. The Colonel has not even a 
carving-knife by his plate. It is summer. 
Why do hurriedly and with effort at the 
table what can be done leisurely at a side- 
table in the kitchen? The meat, what- 
ever it is, will be brought in on the indi- 
vidual plates. But meanwhile—biscuits! 

Minervah brings them in covered with 
a napkin, and only one for each person. 
They must be eaten hot. Another will 
be brought when you are ready for it. 

Open your biscuit—with your fingers. 
To open a hot buttermilk biscuit with a 
knife is no venial fault. It is to sin 
against yourself. Put in a liberal lump 
of butter. Bring the two halves of the 
biscuit together. When the butter has 
melted so that a little of it appears froth- 
ily around the edges, eat of a bread so 
delicate that it seems to dissolve in your 
mouth. If Minervah comes often enough 
with a fresh supply, you are likely to fill 
up on buttered biscuits. But Lucinda is 
probably detaining her in the kitchen to 
help with other things. 

Yes. She is coming now, with the 
plates. 

Broiled chicken! With drip gravy! 
And asparagus! And spoon bread! 


N™ do not permit the mention of an- 
other bread to distract your atten- 
tion from the biscuits, which Minervah 
will bring in hot every few minutes. 
Spoon bread is something else. If you are 
a Damnyankee, you are likely not to rec- 
ognize it as bread at all, but to think it 
is a vegetable. In some sort, it does take 
the place of the inevitable Irish potato of 
the Yankee meal. Spoon bread is corn- 
meal—white. (Yellow corn is horse feed 
in the South.) And with the corn meal 
is milk. And eggs. And many things 
that I do not know about. It is cooked 
quickly in a heavy iron vessel, piping hot 
before the batter is put in. You will eat 
it, and want more. But you will eat 
biscuits, too, with the chicken. 
Meanwhile you will not have neglected 
the salad. The cucumbers and tomatoes 
were gathered early in the morning, be- 
fore the dew was gone, and placed among 
the watercress where the cold stream 
from the spring trickles down. No arti- 
ficial refrigeration in an ice-box! Now, 
with the cucumbers and the tomatoes 
and the lettuce, is some of the cress it- 
self. And perhaps a few nasturtium 
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leaves. We do not count it akin to can- 
nibalism to eat the leaves of flowers. We 
like a spiciness in our salads. 

There are more biscuits, of course. 
And more chicken. But there is also a 
dish of cold baked ham, sliced very thin. 
It is of the pack of last year, dry-cured, 
smoked with hickory wood and corn 
cobs, ripened through two winters, one 
whole summer, and such part of this one 
as is passed. It is ham, but the Yankee 
who rushes to get his hams eaten before 
warm weather comes in the spring may 
not recognize it as such. You will have 
some of the ham, of course, with a little 
paprika. And biscuits. 

Do you drink coffee? Or tea? Or 
sweet milk? Or buttermilk? The milk 
is very fine—with biscuits. I do not like 
to sound the used-to-be-note, but I do 
fear that our coffee is not what it once 
was. That fool-proof contraption known 
as a percolator has gone a long way 
toward making good coffee impossible. 
Anybody can make fair coffee in a perco- 
lator, but nobody can make thoroughly 
good coffee in one. 

But, unless her kitchen has been re- 
cently innovated, Lucinda has an old- 
fashioned coffee-pot. She puts in cold 
water. Then a tablespoonful of coffee, 
ground not too fine, for each cupful to 
be made. She puts the pot over a low 
flame—very low—just as low as a gas 
flame can be. In about ten minutes the 
coffee will have caked at the top. It 
must be stirred down. Perhaps another 
stirring down will be necessary at the end 
of another ten minutes. In three-quar- 
ters of an hour the pot will be at the 
point of boiling; but it must not be per- 
mitted to boil. One wobble brings out 
the bitter. Let stand for five minutes; 
the coffee pours off as clear as old wine. 
All the grounds in a gallon of it could be 
safely put in a baby’s eye. Yes, despite 
the percolator, Lucinda still makes coffee. 

Preserves? Damson? Or peach? Or 
pear? Or fig? Or watermelon rind? 
And another hot biscuit and butter. It 
is not solely Miss Sue’s solicitude that 
makes you take still another. 





HE buttermilk biscuit is never re- 
nounced by those who once have 
known it. I have the serene assurance 
that it abides at the Berry Schools. Miss 
Martha Berry was born and brought up 
on the banks of the Chattahoochee. The 
buttermilk biscuit is safe in her hands. 
But we have other gifts, we Southern 
folk, that we ought to be allowed to 
keep. Please, for our sake and for the 
world’s, do not educate them out of us, 
dear philanthropic friends. Rather en- 
courage them in us and us in them, as I 
am sure you are helping to do with the 
buttermilk biscuit at Mount Berry. 





The Sons of Laughter 


By MARION COUTHOUY SMITH 


hy 


ET us praise God for valiant men, and hail 
The sons of laughter. When with sullen cry 


The hordes of wrong and death are storming by, 
And neither sword nor thunder may avail, 
The little spears do mightily prevail,— 

Brave darts of mirth and jest, flung far and high 

Across the wild lights of a shattered sky 


By those sure souls that find no way to fail. 


Is the Large Picture Doomed ? 
A London Art Letter by C. LEWIS HIND 


doomed in England. 

The reasons are few, simple, and 
final. To begin: it no longer pays a 
painter to produce such machines, as the 
French call them. The state and civic 
galleries of London and the chief pro- 
vincial cities may continue to buy a few, 
but the private buyer has virtually 
ceased to acquire large pictures. No new 
race of merchant princes eager to pur- 
chase the “picture of the year,” as in 
Victorian days, has arisen, and the pri- 
vate collectors, a growing class, often 
highly educated in art, buy with their 
eyes, not with their ears. That is to say, 
the collector buys the picture that he 
likes, not the picture that he has been 
told to like by a dealer. 


I THINK that the large picture is 


hen disappearance of the large pic- 
ture is to be regretted. A Royal 
Academy exhibition without a range of 
historical, classical, military, imagina- 
tive, and domestic works of domineering 
size is apt to be dull. The new cry is, 
“Abolish subject!” But the men and 
women who can paint a “pure art” work 
are very few, and those who rush in to 
be in the “pure art” fashion are many. 
By the by, some of the finest art works 
of the world are subject pictures—‘The 
Surrender of Breda,” by Velasquez, for 
example. 

It cannot be denied that many paint- 
ers in their youth produce large, striking, 
and often unpleasant pictures, not for 
art’s sake, but to court popularity. Paris 
has been a greater sinner in this respect 
than London. But in Paris also the 
large picture is, I think, doomed. At the 
Salons last year there were few works of 
large size to starile, affront, or cause talk 
at dinner tables, cafés, and in the gossip 
columns of the press. 


H™ in England the disappearance 
of the large picture may be 


ascribed to high taxes and the motor car. 
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The statesmen who introduced our 
death duties, our super-tax, and our 
enormous income tax probably did not 
realize that those burdens would not 
only increase unemployment in every 
corner of Great Britain by forcing rich 
men to curtail their establishments and 
to renounce such amiable luxuries as 
picture buying, but that the burdens 
would also mean that many would be 
obliged to give up their large town and 
country houses and move into smaller 
dwellings, often into flats. The conver- 
sion of mansions into flats proceeds 
rapidly, and it must be obvious to every- 
body that the walls of a flat do not lend 
themselves to large pictures. Again, ex- 
cessive taxation usually causes a deficit 
in the annual domestic budget. Where 
there is no margin, luxury trades like 
painting are the first to suffer. 


HEN the motor car. It is so popular 

that those who have a cash margin 

prefer to spend it on a motor car rather 
than on a picture. 

The Anglo-Saxon is not usually an 
art-loving creature, and many individ- 
uals prefer the unworthiest of cars to the 
worthiest of pictures. The other day I 
was discussing this matter with a dealer; 
he said to me: “In my father’s time a 
merchant prince at this season of the 
year would debate with his wife as to 
whether they should buy a Leighton or 
an Alma Tadema; to-day they weigh the 
merits of a Rolls Royce against a Daim- 
ler.” 

What, then, are the former painters of 
large subject pictures now producing? 
The answer is, They are painting por- 
traits. Every man of substance likes to 
have his wife (and himself) limned by 
one of the fashionable painters of the 
day. And as vanity will last till the end 
of time, so will the profitable business of 
portrait painting. The members of the 
Royal Academy obtain most of the com- 
missions, because an artist who belongs 


to that venerable institution is ors con- 
cours, and can assure his sitter that her 
portrait will be hung upon the line. 


6 Kwon is another reason why, just 
now, paintings are not as popular 
as they were. 

The public has been scared by the 
extravagances of the Modern Movement. 
Usually these pictures are condemned by 
the elder, official painters and applauded 
by the free-lance younger critics. The 
public knows not which to believe, and 
argues that when experts differ the lay- 
man had better turn his attention to 
something else. 

I am tolerably catholic in my art 
tastes, but I must admit that I feel little 
pleasure in the work of those artists who 
take a pride in discovering le beau dans 
Vhorrible. There is a school, not a small 
one, that seems to impose upon itself the 
choice of an ugly model and muddy 
color. This is probably only a phase—a 
reaction against the mere prettiness so 
current in the Victorian era. 


W™ if the epic—that is, the large 
picture—is doomed; if portrait 
painting has become a business; if the 
school of le beau dans Vhorrible con- 
tinues to find recruits, what is to become 
of the ancient craft of painting? 

Things adjust themselves. Since we 
are beginning to adapt ourselves to small 
houses, with small wall space, there has 
arisen a vogue for small pictures—the 
lyrics. They abound, they sell, they are 
within the range of the slender purse. 
The demand for lyrics, to use a term 
employed in the city, is healthy. This 
means that for the one man who in Vic- 
torian times bought an epic, one hundred 
to-day are buying lyrics. 

Perhaps there is more joy to be ob- 
tained from a dawn or a sunset in paint 
than from a representation of Milton 
dictating “Paradise Lost” to his daugh- 
ter. 
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El Paso del Norte 


A City Built upon Sand, Sunshine—and Spirit 


( aon into it from any point of 
the compass, it is a natural con- 
jecture to wonder what and why 

is the American city called in abbre- 

viated Spanish “The Pass.” Well, in 
some respects El Paso in Texas is like 
unto Bagdad in Mesopotamia. Each sits 
in the middle of a desert and seems at 
first sight to thrive mainly upon sunshine 
and sand. For hundreds of miles around 
the city of Haroun-al-Raschid there is 
nothing but arid desolation and Arabs 
and dates, except for the narrow green 
ribbon of the Tigris-Euphrates’ wander- 
ing course. And for hundreds of miles 
around El Paso del Norte there is noth- 
ing but sandy desolation and mesquite 
and cactus and yucca, except for the 
broad green band of the Elephant Butte 

“Project” with the silver gleam of the 

Rio Grande meandering in the midst of 

it. Ah, yes—something more: moun- 

tains, deforested and bleak, but when the 
sun goes down and in the morning beau- 
tiful exceedingly with desert colors of 
amethyst and rose and misty purple; 

Sunday mountains of peace, sad a little 

in their serenity, but with help shining 

on their summits for dwellers in the 
plains and desert sojourners who will lift 
up their eyes unto them. 


By GEORGE MARVIN 


In the city of the “Arabian Nights” 
you wonder whence and why come its 
evidently prosperous being, its minarets 
and golden domes, its dusky bejeweled 
beauties gazing from latticed windows, 
its markets and its caravans, its cafés, its 
jazz, and its motor cars, all blooming 
like some tremendous date tree in the 
Mesopotamian desert. How can a city 
thrive on sunshine and the sand that the 
winds of the desert blow whithersoever 
they list? Bagdad makes nothing itself, 
but it trades with the four corners of 
the earth; it trades in wool from Mosul 
and the Persian tribes, in gum Arabic 
dropped from the trees of Arabia, in 
rugs from Turkestan, and in ponies des- 
tined for polo in India. And it reaps 
the gouging profits that have belonged 
time out of mind to the big business 
middleman who intervenes and distrib- 
utes between the producer and the con- 
sumer all over the world of business. 

Likewise E] Paso, doubling its popula- 
tion every ten years in the midst of the 
contiguous deserts of Texas, Arizona, 
New and old Mexico, is built on sand 
and sunshine and foreign barter. But 
that’s not all. The Army helps, and 
there are the three C’s—cattle and cop- 
per and cotton. All of these things you 


can see. Here and there across the plain 
and the mesa, stirred by priest-like 
winds, the sand goes up in whirling, 
“Texas Tommie” columns straight and 
high, the smoke of many sacrifices to the 
sun god in the worship of drought. But, 
though El Paso more than fills the sun- 
shine prescription which has gathered 
and holds hundreds of its formerly pul- 
monary best citizens, it could now well 
spare some of its golden dry surplus of 
health-bringing sun. All the Southwest 
needs rain. El Paso has been drier in 
terms of water than of booze for three 
years, and for nine months now no rain 
at all has watered its parched territory 
away from the irrigation advantages of 
the Rio Grande Valley. A city which 
capitalizes the sun and rightly worships: 
it all the year round prays now for 
clouds to shadow the high blue heavens 
of Texas, bringing drops that would fall 
like the quality of mercy upon a thirsty 
land. 

For other varieties of thirst relief is 
immediately at hand in Juarez, across 
the river in free Mexico, and thither by 
night and day pilgrims armed with the 
necessary identification papers, freely 
dispensed by the El Paso Chamber of 
Commerce and the principal hotels, in 
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Transshipment, official residents, and booze make Juarez the most important Mexican city on the border. 


Looking down Juarez Avenue across to El Paso 
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A street in El Paso of forty years ago 


processions of motor cars, by trolley, and 
even on foot, lay their bibulous course 
over the bridge from Volstead to liberty. 
The foreign-trade stone in the economic 
foundation of El Paso is Mexico. In the 
empirical times of Diaz that stone was 
comparatively solidly set. El Paso is the 
one United States city of consequence 
immediately on the Mexican line, and by 
reason of the main connecting trunk rail- 
roads both sides of the Rio Grande it 
has long seemed to be—particularly to 
its own citizens—the logical gateway for 
international commerce. But for nearly 
a generation now Mexico, in almost con- 
tinuous revolution, has been more of a 
conjecture, an excitement, an entertain- 
ment, a dream, than a tangible part of 
the American border city’s substantial 
assets. E] Paso wonders whether it is— 


a dream that is dying 
Or one that is coming to birth. 


The entertainment value of adjacent 
Mexico is unquestioned. With opera- 
glasses on the roofs of their office build- 
ings and houses the population of El 
Paso has watched the taking and retak- 
ing of Juarez in much the same mood 
that crowds in the old Coney Island days 
watched Kiralfy’s lurid “Last Days of 
Pompeii.” Only in El Paso, for a more 
realistic performance, the seats were 
free. The Rio really isn’t Grande at all; 
it is only more grande than any other 
rio in the arid Southwest. You don’t 
have to be a Washington to throw a 
stone across it anywhere from the El 
Paso water-front to the Juarez “bund.” 
In dry weather you can wade across its 
trickle in several places, though, as one 
real estate booster said the other day, 
“it is the only river in the world that 
runs wet on one side and dry on the 
other.” 

It is this peculiarity, reinforced by the 
righteousness that has smitten the South- 


west and the machinations of the labor 
unions, that makes the crossing of this 
rio, in reality pequeno, a matter of some 
difficulty if one is to pass dry-shod either 
from Mexico or into its borders by one 
of the two bridges connecting Juarez 
with E] Paso. Those bridges—one-way 
viaducts, by the eastern ye shall enter 
the promised land and by the western 
find exit therefrom—are gold mines for 
the United States trolley-car company 
that owns and operates them, imposing a 
high tariff upon the argesies of motor 
cars and the regiments of tram-car riders 
and pedestrians that daily make the in- 
ternational trip. On week days in the 
evening those bridges are congested; on 
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Saturdays and Sundays they are as solid 
as Fifth Avenue at five o’clock on aa 
rainy winter night. Now that a hiatus 
has occurred in the continuous perform- 
ance of Mexican revolution, the imme- 
diate entertainment value of “Mexico,” 
as an E] Paso editor has picturesquely 
said, is rooted in the fact that it is “the 
only relatively accessible, reasonably 
inexpensive, all-year-round, snow-free 
life-saving station for the arid population 
of inland United States; in short, cheap 
Bahamas to which minor Babbitts can 
come from Kansas by Ford.” But Vol- 
steadism and the attendant obsession for 
enforced decorum have cast their pall 
across the Rio Grande. The water 
Babbitts, and the other pilgrims who get 
ten-day stop-overs on all the railroads 
entering E] Paso, must be disappointed 
in their various ways. No “guilty, glo- 
rious Babylon” on a small scale fills their 
vacation fancies. The lid is nightly 
clapped on at nine o’clock, at which 
hour steel gates swing across north- 
bound traffic on the western bridge. If 
by that time the roisterers have not made 
good their retreat, they are out of luck 
and in Mexico for the night, with the 
close alternative of jail or the Hotel 
Bravo to choose between. The Mexican 
rurales are not discriminating. Only the 
other night they chucked a cavalry 
colonel from the dry side behind the 
bars. Sixty-five saloons have recently 
been closed down, leaving only about 
a hundred and fifty more to carry on. 
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The old and traditional Texas of enormous herds grazing over ranches as large as 
principalities. The readjustment after the war is compelling ranch owners 
to turn thousands of their former grazing acres into agriculture 
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Bridges crossing the Rio Grande at El Paso, taken from the United States side 


There is far more discretion than dis- 
sipation in Juarez; far more convention- 
ality than crime. El Paso “society” 
dines there calmly and _ respectably, 
oblivious of the touristas parked around 
in nightly anticipation of naughty oc- 
currences. The rosy myth of Kansas 
is a mirage in the desert; the reality at 
close range is a brown and dusty town of 
normal fact and rather more law and 
order than you will find upon Manhat- 
tan. 

But Juarez isn’t Mexico, and El Paso 
centinues to dream about a Mexico of 
safe investment and reviving trade, while 
building up its present measure of pros- 
perity and its new enterprises partly on 
cheap and efficient and contented Mexi- 
can labor. A North American sugar 
company with offices in El Paso culti- 
vates enormous cane savannahs in the 
Mexican State of Sinaloa, annually mar- 
keting most of its three or four million 
dollar crop in Mexico. Texas cattlemen, 
cleaned out of the Southwest by the 
drought of the last three years, are going 
down into Durango and other grassy 
areas of old Mexico for ranges where- 
upon to breed and graze the beginnings 
of new herds. The new administration 
of President Calles is also a hope. 
Elected on a Red platform—if anything 
in Mexican politics can be called a plat- 
form—in the actual practice of govern- 
ment he and his régime are becoming 
whiter month by month as they realize 
that neither government nor the emolu- 
ments of government can be long main- 
tained upon platitudes. More conducive 
than an exchange of commodities to a 
newer and closer relationship across the 
Rio Grande is the exchange of ideas. 
Calles came personally to Tucson for 
advice from the President of Arizona 


University on agricultural and mining 
problems; exchange professorships and 
exchange scholarships have been insti- 
tuted; the Military Governor of Chihua- 
hua and his aides motored over the 
bridge the other day to be present as 
General Howze’s guests at the review of 
the First Cavalry Division in honor of 
General Dumont, of the French army. 
Mexican officials—in Latin terms the 
generally epidemic righteousness seems 
to have been contagious across the bor- 
der—are getting together with United 
States immigration and customs officers 
in an honestly co-ordinated effort to 
check bootlegging over the ineffective 
barrier of the “Grand River.” 
Forty-three per cent of the population 
of El Paso is of Mexican birth, the largest 
alien quota of any city of approximately 
equal or greater size in the United 
States, with Lawrence, Massachusetts, a 
close second, turning in forty-one per 
cent on the basis of the last Census 
reports. They constitute no problem for 
El] Paso; rather are they a continuing 
asset and a solution of problems. Rea- 
sonably they prosper on United States 
soil, well content for the most part with 
the beggarly twenty-five or thirty per 
cent profits which used to satisfy their 
employers; their children willingly and 
profitably go to school; and for all of 
Texas they solve the labor problem—in 
domestic service, as caddies on the green 
oasis of the golf club, on the truck farms 
or in ihe newly planted cotton fields, in 
the cotton mills or the seed-oil plants, on 
the parched cattle ranches or the beauti- 
ful broad roads that are making one tre- 
mendous neighborhood of the biggest 
State in the Union. The prevailing myth 
—in remote sections of this country— 
about Mexican labor is like unto the 


“terribleness” hanging over the Turk. El 
Paso and its three hundred radial miles 
of trade area find Mexican labor com- 
petent, easily managed, and, above all, 
faithful. Neither El Paso nor the rest 
of Texas wants to restrict an assimilable 
Mexican immigration. Bills introduced 
by labor union agencies to put Mexico 
on the quota basis are, from the point of 
view of the Southwest—Arizona and 
California and New Mexico as well as 
Texas—not merely short-sighted; they 
are blind and bigoted. No union labor 
would go into the cotton or the sugar- 
beet fields of the Southwestern or 
Middle Western States, whose industries 
depend upon a moderate labor charge 
and the continuance of seasoned labor. 
In addition to visible sunshine and sand, 
then, it is easy to see why E] Paso is also 
founded in one way or another upon 
Mexico. 

Equally visible are the additional 
props of cattle, copper, and cotton; cat- 
tle a little sadly, copper retrospectively, 
cotton prophetically. Some of the cattle 
you see from the car window lying dead 
beyond their barbed-wire barriers in the 
drought-smitten prairies. The “cow” 
business, the great enterprise which made 
Texas the kingdom of cattle kings, is 
almost equally dead. In dying it broke 
two E] Paso banks which had advanced, 
let us say, $60 on cows that couldn’t be 
sold for $20. As one broken and de- 
posed cattle queen said as she sought 
solace in the Café Central’s jazzy air 
across the river, “Say, if you put a 
freight ‘bill on a cow now, you break his 
back.” (The confusion of sex is tech- 
nical not accidental.) With the cow the 
cow-man—the inimitable figure, symboli- 
cal of the Southwest, preserved in Rem- 
ington’s drawings—is going, if not al- 
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ready gone, out of the economic picture 
though periodically reincarnated in “ro- 
deos.” The flivver has supplanted his 
cayuse and helped to uproot him. He 
won’t stay on the land and attend to his 
cow-punching. In the older days when- 
ever anything went wrong with saddlery 
or harness, if the sewing-machine cast a 
needle or the baby needed some castor 
oil, the repairs were made or the remedy 
improvised on the premises, or else the 
rancher galloped over to the neighboring 
ranch house and borrowed what was 
needed. Now he races in a cloud of dust 
seventy-five miles to the nearest em- 
porium in his motor wagon for trifles 
and takes in the movies—why not, while 
he is about it? You can’t raise cattle 
any more than you can plant cotton 
profitably by absentee management. On 
the train a few weeks ago one of the 
several non-resident heirs of Mrs. King, 
empress of the largest cattle range in the 
world, traveled reluctantly down from 
San Antonio to survey his portion of a 
territory larger than some European 
states. The days of the King kind of 
ranch-owners have gone with “the old 
unteachable kings” that the war deposed. 
It takes twelve acres of Texas land to 
keep a cow. The business cannot be 
profitably conducted on a small scale. 
So far as the cattle business is concerned, 
El Paso realizes that the point of liqui- 
dation inevitably has been reached and 
that readjustment must take place, with 


whatever hardships accomplished. The 
worst throes of that readjustment are 
now overpast. Although realized in dif- 
ferent terms, it is precisely the same kind 
of readjustment, attributable to similar 
causes, through which Havana and 
Memphis are just beginning to emerge 
into a healthier and sounder, even if less 
booming, prosperity. In cattle, as in 
sugar or in cotton, liquidation was bound 
to succeed inflation or artificial condi- 
tions. For the same reasons as those 
actuating the citizens of Alabama in 
erecting a monument to the boll weevil 
rampant, and with a corresponding grim 
sense of humor, citizens of west Texas 
might build an effigy of the “cow” 
couchant or mordant. El Paso long ago 
grew away from the status of a cattle 
town, but didn’t know it. It is no 
longer, either as a social community or 
as the trade center of an enormous area, 
geared to cow speed. 

Of the three “C’s,” copper and cotton 
remain. With rain and the better prices 
that are bound to succeed the present 
depression the breeding of beef cattle 
will revive. Their feeding has always 
been a good business wherever enough 
cheap food can be found. Copper, with- 
out war, will not again hit the sharp 
upward curve of ten years ago, but El 
Paso, in a mining country traversed by 
ore-hauling railroads, and with the big- 
gest customs smelter in the United States 
clogging up the very Paso where the 
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border river breaks through the desert 
mountains, ought to be partially copper- 
riveted and sanguine of its fair share of 
the business in the other minerals ex- 
ploitable in its territory. : 

Cotton is the new thing, born since 
the war, and with cotton the other agri- 
cultural wealth of the Rio Grande Val- 
ley, made possible by the Elephant Butte 
“Project,” must be counted in. This 
most extensive Federal irrigation project, 
brought about through the agency of El 
Paso enterprise, redeems territory in the 
Mesilla, Rincon, and Palomas Valleys, 
tributary to El Paso. Cotton, planted 
for the first time commercially in 1917, 
was cultivated in 1924 over an area of 
72,000 acres, bringing in a crop vari- 
ously estimated in value as between eight 
and ten million new dollars. In the con- 
tinuous sunshine and high, dry air of the 
“Project” brother weevil thrives not at 
all, and cotton bolls in consequence are 
gathered to the average of nine-tenths of 
a bale an acre. 

All of these things, then—Mexico and 
cattle and copper and cotton—for him 
who hath eyes to see are discernible as 
valid reasons why this American Bagdad 
thrives in the sunshine and sand of its 
apparent desert. Something more re- 
mains, unseen. Born of sunshine and its 
nearly four thousand feet of altitude, El 
Paso and its mesa border-lands enjoy a 
climate that cannot be bought, but may 
be sold. El Paso sells it. 


Solace for Schoolmasters 


lish public-school boy had been 

my despair. The stories of Eng- 
lish school life that I read as a boy pre- 
sented him as a paragon of athletic 
prowess and intellectual strength—a 
young Apollo with the mind of Minerva. 
I saw him through a kind of golden haze, 
enthroned on some far-off Olympus, to 
be worshiped from afar by such a crea- 
ture of earth as I knew myself to be. 
Hero worship has always been my pet 
weakness. 

When I began my career as a teacher 
and came into—shall I say violent?— 
contact with the American schoolboy, 
the despair with which I regarded his 
English prototype was only intensified. 
I compared my daily struggle to pene- 
trate the solid ivory ranged before me 
with the inspiring opportunity presented 
to Eton and Harrow masters as they led 
their responsive protégés through the 
flowery meads of learning. My boyhood 


S= my earliest youth the Eng- 


By HOWARD BEMENT 





Ho, schoolboys ! 


Read of your transatlantic 
cousins and rejoice 











impression of the English schoolboy not 
only remained with me, but also became 
more fixed. I remember vividly two ex- 
periences that left me more in despair 
than ever. 


| apes in my life as a teacher I felt the 
call to contribute to a waiting world 
a new edition of Lamb’s “Essays of Elia.” 
I prepared the material for the volume 
with meticulous care, and then, fearing 
it might not be perfect, I sent it to my 
Professor of Rhetoric at the University, 
requesting that he note any errors 
whether of form or content. Now, in 
writing the brief biography of Lamb that 
was part of the introductory material I 


had said: “At Christ’s Hospital young 
Charles showed a marked proficiency in 
Latin; even at the early age of twelve he 
was writing excellent Latin verse.” This 
seemed to me an amazing thing, and well 
worth noting even in so brief a biog- 
raphy as was demanded by the narrow 
limits of my Introduction. I remem- 
bered all too well my own struggles with 
Latin prose composition—struggles that 
were continued more or less ineffectually 
up to my nineteenth year, when I was a 
sophomore in college; and here was an 
English schoolboy of twelve dashing off 
Latin verse “with one hand tied behind 
his back,” as it were. What was my 
chagrin, therefore, when the manuscript 
came back to me from my former 
teacher! In the margin opposite my 
awesome reference to Charles’s feats of 
Latin prosody there was written: “Cut 
this out; every one knows that all Eng- 
lish schoolboys write Latin verse.” 

I should have known it—those English 
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paragons! Yes, of course they were all 
Latin poets; and that which I ascribed 
to Lamb’s-peculiar brilliance was only a 
bit of faded luster reflected from the sun 
of intellectual achievement that daily 
rose and: set over the classrooms of Eng- 
land. 


pe afterward I began to teach the 
sixth form, and found that part of 
my pleasant duty was to lead reluctant 
youth through the brilliantly facile and 
superficial pages of Macaulay’s “Life of 
Samuel Johnson,” a “classic” taught in 
nearly every well-regulated high school 
curriculum owing to its being prescribed 
for college entrance. All who have 
studied the “Life” will remember Macau- 
lay’s flowing periods on page 2, wherein 
he characterizes young Sam as a student 
of Latin: “But he had left school a good 
Latinist; and he soon acquired [he was 
seventeen at the time], in the large and 
miscellaneous library of which he now 
had the command [his father’s book- 
shop], an extensive knowledge of Latin 
literature. That Augustan delicacy of 
taste which is the boast of the great pub- 
lic schools of England he never possessed. 
But he was early familiar with some 
classical writers who were quite unknown 
to the best scholars [the italics are 
mine] in the sixth form at Eton.” 

Here was a double dose of despair: 
“Augustan delicacy of taste” imparted to 
“sixth form scholars.” Sam, poor boy, 
might have missed the taste, but he 
knew and reveled in “obscure Latin au- 
thors,” and on the first day of his resi- 
dence at Pembroke College, Oxford, 
“surprised his teachers by quoting Ma- 
crobius.” English paragons all—both 
pupils and instructors! What a joy to 
teach at Eton or Harrow or Rugby or 
Winchester, where masters are demigods 
of pedagogical prowess and where boys 
are young heroes, overcoming with ease 
the stern obstacles of vocabulary and 
syntax! “Augustan delicacy of taste!” 
Ah me! 

And then I went to England, and dur- 
ing term time I visited Eton, Harrow, 
Rugby, and Winchester. The shock of 
pleasurable surprise I felt at seeing Win- 
chester boys in sedate cap and gown, of 
amused surprise at seeing Eton sixth- 
formers at high noon in decidedly macu- 
late “swallow-tails,” and Harrow boys in 
their quaint straw hats and light-blue 
jackets—these shocks were as nothing 
when compared with my reaction at 
noting the boys themselves. There was 
nothing Olympian about them. They 
were just boys, the living counterparts of 
hundreds I have been in daily associa- 
tion with at home. They were tall and 
short, old and young; some were pim- 
pled and some were in sad need of a 


hair-cut; some were not overclean of 
hands and face; some were finely set up, 
clear-eyed, intelligent fellows. Yes, all 
in all, they were—though I could hardly 
believe it—just boys. 

But the old preconceptions of my boy- 
hood died hard. ‘These lads,” I said to 
myself, “look like our common American 
product; but wait till you fathom their 
minds. Then you will note the differ- 
ence, the vast difference, between these 
sons of an age-old culture and our 
American sons of a superficial one. 
These boys come from historic country 
estates, where intellectuality is a tradi- 
tion and where Latin and Greek acci- 
dence are imbibed with their mothers’ 
milk. Don’t judge by externals.” 

It was as I hoped—or feared, I hardly 
know which. I sat at luncheon in the 
great hall at Eton, that magnificent 
vaulted chamber hung about with oil 
paintings of famous old Etonians; men 
who had wrought and fought for Eng- 
land; men of the army and the navy, of 
the cloth and of the woolsack; men 
whose dim and grim visages had looked 
down, some of them, on generations of 
Eton boys to serve for example and for 
precept. I had deserted the dais where 
my friends were dining and had sought 
out a seat among the boys, for I wanted 
to know what only the boys could tell 
me. At my right sat an intelligent, 
bright-eyed lad of the upper sixth. I 
began to question him about his course 
of study, and learned that he was read- 
ing as a schoolboy the Latin I had read 
as a college sophomore. Gradually I 
drifted around to the question nearest 
my own field of interest. 

“Tell me,” I said, “how much time per 
week is devoted in the sixth form to the 
study of English composition—to spell- 
ing, punctuation, sentence structure, and 
all that sort of thing.” 

He answered me with that air of off- 
hand, easy assurance that is so charac- 
teristic of our well-born English cousin; 
but he could hardly conceal the tone of 
hurt pride as he said: “Oh, we don’t 
spend any time on that sort of thing 
here. We are supposed to know how to 
spell and punctuate when we come up 
from the preparatory school.” 


M* despair at the English schoolboy 

then and there reached its zenith; 
and my mind flew back all too easily 
over the years during which I had la- 
bored with American sixth-formers over 
the simplest essentials of orthography 
and punctuation. I thought of the reams 
of themes I had read in which blithering 
nonsense prevailed; themes in which ar- 
rant absurdities of form and matter had 
joined to provoke a saving laugh. I 
thought of that handsome, stupid boy of 
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years ago (he sleeps in France to-day) 
who had written on his final examina- 
tion, “After Shakespeare had borne his 
wife three children, he separated and 
went to London.” I thought of that 
College Board examination on which was 
written, in an essay about a mad dog, 
“The dog dashed off down the street, 
emitting whelps at every bound.” I 
thought of these and other absurdities as 
I sat in that old Gothic hall of Eton; 
and as I remembered the offhand answer 
of my table companion I felt that I must 
give up my profession and seek a field 
not so thickly strewn with grim discour- 
agements. 


B” I am still a teacher of English. I 
was saved to the profession, for its 
weal or its woe, by two subsequent inci- 
dents that befell me in England. From 
Eton I went to Oxford, and there, a guest 
at Balliol, I met a tutor of the College, a 
Fellow of All Souls. He took me about 
the University, pointing out its features 
of historic interest and rare beauty, and 
answering, between times, a volley of 
questions. Among others I put one that 
seemed wholly innocent and quite inci- 
dental, little thinking that the answer 
thereto was to be portentous. 

“From what public school do your 
best-prepared boys come?” 

His answer was instant and _ brief, 
“From Winchester.” 

“What about the Eton boys?” I asked. 

“An attractive lot, on the whole,” he 
replied. ‘They are gentlemen; but they 
know jolly little about such simple essen- 
tials as reading and writing. They can’t 
even spell, many of them.” 

I think my guide never fully under- 
stood the ecstatic whoop that burst from 
me. It must have seemed absurd to him 
that an American schoolmaster should 
exhibit almost insane delight at a simple 
characterization of schoolboy deficien- 
cies He could little know how his 
casual rejoinder had filled my soul with 
hope. These English boys seemed, ex- 
ternally, like our American lads; if it 
were true that the similarity extended 
beneath the surface, I could take new 
heart in facing the endless routine of 
trying to eradicate wretched spelling and 
worse grammar. The tragedy with me 
lay not so much in facing a difficult 
task; it lay rather in the haunting 
thought that there was some subtle 
method of instruction, some _ elusive 
theory of procedure, that others had and 
that I had missed; and also in the 
thought that I was doomed to work with 
a cruder raw material than the English 
schools were set to fashion. 

And then I went to Harrow—and was 
saved. There, for the first time, I visited 
an English public-school classroom; and 
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there I found the real balm for my jaded 
soul. It was an “unprepared” in English 
literature. Forty boys were seated erect 
on the plain board forms before the plain 
board tables that serve in lieu of our 
better-ordered desks. As I looked into 
their faces I felt as though I were back 
in my own classroom, so like were these 
English boys to the general run of my 
American pupils. The master, an Ox- 
ford graduate of twenty or more years 
back, a man of personality and charm 
that instantly commanded my admira- 
tion and respect, began most informally 
the recitation. 

“I shall read you,” he said, “a brief 
selection from the book I have in my 
hand. I shall read it not once, but twice. 
Pay strict attention, for you will be 
asked some questions on the selection 
when I have finished.” 

Then he read, without further preface 
and without giving the selection a title, 
the legend of Ogg, son of Beorl, from 
George Eliot’s “The Mill on the Floss” — 
that little tale of the ferrying of the Vir- 
gin across the river; and he read it beau- 
tifully, in a deep, resonant voice; read it 
slowly and with a swinging rhythm to 
which the quaint language of the old 
legend was an invitation. I can hear 
him reading now: 

“Ogg the son of Beorl was a boatman 
who gained a scanty living by ferrying 
passengers across the river Floss. And it 
came to pass, one evening when the 
winds were high, that there sat moaning 
by the brink of the river a woman with 
a child in her arms; and she was clad in 
rags, and had a worn and withered look, 
and she craved to be rowed across the 
river. And the men thereabout ques- 
tioned her, and said, ‘Wherefore dost 
thou desire to cross the river? Tarry 
till the morning, and take shelter here 
for the night; so shalt thou be wise and 
not foolish.’ Still she went on to mourn 
and crave. But Ogg the son of Beorl 
came up and said, ‘I will ferry thee 
across; it is enough that thy heart needs 
it.’ And he ferried her across. And it 
came to pass, when she stepped ashore, 
that her rags were turned into robes. of 
flowing white, and her face became 
bright with exceeding beauty, and there 
was a glory around it, so that she shed a 
light on the water like the moon in its 
brightness. And she said—‘Ogg, the son 
of Beorl, thou art blessed in that thou 
didst not question and wrangle with the 
heart’s need, but wast smitten with pity, 
and didst straightway relieve the same. 
And from henceforth whoso steps into 
thy boat shall be in no peril from the 
storm; and whenever it puts forth to the 
rescue, it shall save the lives of both men 
and beasts.’ And when the floods came, 
many were saved by reason of that bless- 


ing on the boat. But when Ogg the son 
of Beorl died, behold, in the parting of 
his soul, the boat loosed itself from its 
moorings, and was floated with the ebb- 
ing tide in great swiftness to the ocean, 
and was seen no more. Yet it was wit- 
nessed in the floods of aftertime, that at 
the coming on of eventide, Ogg the son 
of Beorl was always seen with his boat 
upon the wide-spreading waters, and the 
Blessed Virgin sat in the prow, shedding 
a light around as of the moon in its 
brightness, so that the rowers in the 
gathering darkness took heart and pulled 
anew.” 


HERE was a hush over the class when 

the master finished, nor was the fixed 
attention released as, with equal effect, 
he read the simple moving tale a second 
time. If any mind in that room was 
wandering, it was mine. I was watching 
the auditors during that second reading, 
and was wishing that all American boys 
could be exposed to great literature 
through such a contact as these Harrow 
boys enjoyed. The second reading 
finished, however, there was a brisk com- 
mand, “Pencils and paper, please, and 
answer the questions I shall ask. 

“One,” he said, “give a title to this 
selection. 

“Two. This selection is from a novel 
called ‘The Mill on the Floss.’ Who 
wrote it? 

“Three. What other novels did the 
same author write? 

“Four. Write down some adjective 
that seemed to you to be used with 
especially happy effect”—and so on un- 
til a dozen or more searching questions 
had been asked, most of the remaining 
ones requiring both memory and critical 
taste. 

Then followed a reading and discus- 
sion of the answers, the boys being called 
upon in turn. And then followed my 
golden hour—my release, once and for 
all, from the English schoolboy prodig 
fetish. In answer to the second question 
only three boys out of the forty could 
name George Eliot as the author of ““The 
Mill on the Floss.” Only one boy of the 
three could name another work by the 
same author, and that boy referred to 
George Eliot as a man. The questions 
involving memory and taste were, on the 
whole, well answered, but no better, I 
felt sure, than they would have been 
answered by the boys of my own classes. 
It was the most heartening hour I ever 
spent as a teacher, for I realized that 
boys are pretty much of a piece wherever 
they are found, and that the much- 
touted English schoolboy is probably no 
better nor worse, intellectually speak- 
ing, than his much-maligned American 
cousin. 
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Nor was this the end of my comfort- 
ing. Two months later I was in Arles, 
at the quaint little Hotel du Nord. 
There I fell into conversation one eve- 
ning with an attractive English artist 
and his charming American wife. They 
had long been residents of Paris, but 
their son was in one of the great English 
public schools. It was inevitable, when 
they learned I was a teacher, that the 
conversation should drift into a compari- 
son of the English and American schools 
—the endowed schools that make a busi- 
ness of preparing for college. I was not 
long in being made aware of the belief 
of both the English father and the 
American mother that their son was very 
badly off indeed at his English school. 
Cricket was an easy victor over the 
classics, and rugby had a clear field in 
competition with mathematics. Good 
manners seemed to be of more import 
than good morals, and, to lapse into an 
American figure, the side-shows seemed 


to be swallowing up the main tent. All. 


this sounded so familiar that I almost 
thought myself back in America. 

When it came to direct comparisons, 
these generous-hearted English friends 
awarded the palm unreservedly to the 
American private schools. They did so, 
too, with full knowledge of what our 
American schools are, for Mrs. L——’s 
father and brother are both graduates of 
a prominent New England church school, 
and one of her nephews is at present en- 
rolled in the same institution. 


HEN I rose to go to my room, I felt 
that I had spent a pleasant and 
profitable evening, and that I could go 
back to my teaching with renewed zest 
and courage. After all, Macaulay was a 
great master of hyperbole; and person- 
ally I don’t believe that all English 
schoolboys write Latin verse—at least, 
not good Latin verse. I know now that 
many of them can’t spell or punctuate 
any better than my “lame ducks;” but 
they are well-mannered little cubs, and 
most of them have delightful speaking 
voices and a charming “English accent.” 
Addison closes some of his “Spectator” 
essays with, “It will not be amiss to con- 
clude this paper with a quotation out 
of .’ It will not be amiss to con- 
clude this paper with an anecdote of the 
late John Meigs, told (so I am in- 
formed) with some unction by Dr, 
T , the head master of one of our 
great preparatory schools. 

At a meeting of the Head Masters’ 
Association the representative of a 
Southern school was reading a paper on 
“How to Interest Boys in the Study of 
Latin.” He set forth his method, and 
in defense of it expatiated in glowing 
terms on the remarkable results he se- 
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cured. His boys loved their Latin; they 
wrote Latin verse that was easy and 
vigorous and made sense; they spoke 
Latin in the classroom—and out of it; 
they were unhappy when long parted 
from their Cicero or Virgil. The reader 
finally concluded his paper in the midst 
of a discouraged silence, to which every 


depressed head master present contrib- 
uted a liberal share. Dr. Meigs and Dr. 
T—— left the room arm in arm, nor 
was the silence broken until they had 
walked some distance. Then Dr. T—— 
tonelessly remarked: ‘That was the most 
discouraging paper I ever heard. I can’t 
get my boys to love Latin; they can’t 
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even tolerate it. I feel as though I were 
a rank failure. How do you account for 
that man’s brilkiant success in inspiring 
his boys to be real Latinists?” 

“T’m not discouraged,” said Dr. 
Meigs, as one of his famous smiles lit up 
his face; “the answer to your question 
is easy—the man is just a plain liar.” 


Our Rubber Bill Stretches 


] "pice ten-cent advance in the 
price of crude rubber costs the 
American consumer, it is esti- 

mated, in the neighborhood of $75,000,- 

000; and in the last year the price has 

advanced from seventeen to more than 

sixty cents. 

In part the balloon tire, justifying its 
name in an unexpected way, is respon- 
sible for this soaring in the rubber mar- 
ket; for it has greatly increased the con- 
sumption of rubber. But mainly the 
advance is due to export restrictions im- 
posed by agreement between Great Brit- 
ain and Holland, which control our sup- 
ply. We use seventy per cent of the 
world’s rubber, and we depend on colo- 
nies of these two countries for nine- 
tenths of what we use. We spent $185,- 
000,000 last year for our raw rubber 
material; we are expected to spend more 
than $400,000,000 in 1925. 

The threat of this situation has been 
long in the air. More than a year ago 
Congress set aside $500,000 in order 
that the Departments of Agriculture and 
Commerce might see what could be done 
about it. The Department of Agricul- 
ture has been trying to see whether rub- 
ber could be grown on United States 
territory, so as to make us in time inde- 
pendent of foreign producers; the De- 
partment of Commerce has made a 
world-wide investigation of the situation, 
and has recently issued a preliminary re- 
port of its findings. 

“The producing countries of the 
world,” Mr. Hoover warned in a fore- 
word to this report, “would be much 
better off in the long run if combinations 
in restraint of international trade were 
abandoned on all sides.” 

Mr. Hoover’s agents showed that the 
British restrictions had worked so effec- 
tively that exports of 271,000 tons in 
1922 from British dependencies dropped 
last year to a little more than 200,000 
tons. At the outset of his investigation 
he had expressed fear lest the restrictive 
policy might bring about in time a world 
shortage in the raw material upon which 
our sixth industry depends. 

The Rubber Association of America 


By SILAS BENT 

















Coolie tapping a rubber tree on a Sumatra plantation 


tendered its assistance to the Secretary 
of Commerce in his work, although 
American manufacturers themselves had 
covered the ground thoroughly, and did 
not expect that much new information 
would be uncovered. The Association’s 
membership embraces manufacturers 
who use ninety-five per cent of the rub- 
ber consumed in this country, and Mr. 
Hoover cordially accepted the aid offered 


to him. Meanwhile the Ambassador 
from Brazil and the Minister from Bo- 
livia were assuring him that those coun- 
tries would amend their tax laws and 
take any other practicable steps to en- 
courage American manufacturers to ex- 
ploit their rubber resources. Meanwhile 
also a representative of the Rubber Asso- 
ciation was in London, trying to persuade | 
the British Colonial Office and the rub- 
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ber growers there to loosen their colonial 
export restrictions. Meanwhile, further, 
the British Governmeng was dickering 
with the Netherlands to bring about 
similar restrictions in the Dutch tropical 
possessions. 

The manufacture of rubber goods in 
the United States is in somewhat the 
same case as the British textile manufac- 
turer, who must depend upon our South- 
ern States for most of his raw material. 
Rubber and cotton are the only great 
staples manufactured chiefly in countries 
other than the source of supply. But our 
Southern planters have taken their 
chances in the world market, sometimes 
with fat profits, sometimes with ruinous 
losses; whereas British colonial restric- 
tions have been thrown about the export 
of raw rubber with a view to maintaining 
artificially a comfortable margin between 
the selling price and the cost of produc- 
tion. 

This has been an occasion in certain 
quarters for twisting the lion’s tail, 
which is even more menacing than the 
threat of hampering or crippling a great 
industry; for when nations begin scram- 
bling for raw materials they are playing 
in a powder magazine; when they begin 
quarreling about raw materials, they are 
striking matches. That way lies war, 
and we would rather try to do without 
rubber altogether than fight about it. 
Certainly, however sensitive our pocket 
nerve, we would rather pay more for 
rubber products than go to war. On 
sober and good-tempered examination, 
moreover, it is apparent that the export 
restrictions are as nearly justifiable as 
artificial barriers to economic laws ever 
are. During a speculative boom in 1910 
rubber sold in this country as high as 
$3.12 a pound. Three years ago it sold 
as low as nine cents a pound, which was 
about two-thirds the estimated cost of 
production. No American industry 
wishes to thrive, or can thrive for long, 
through disaster to another. 

Let us have a look at these British 
colonial restrictions. The price from 
which the restrictions sprang was ruinous 
to plantation owners. As a result some 
of them laid off laborers, neglected fun- 
gous growths, and quit weeding their 
grounds. In the tropics this means that 
after a year a jungle must be cleared 
away before tapping for rubber can be 
resumed. Not even a professional fire- 
eater wants that to happen. 

Into that ruinous slump several fac- 
tors entered. The World War demand 
for rubber had encouraged planters to 
expand, so that a vast new acreage was 
beginning to bear; and after the war 
there was an industrial depression which 
caused a sharp falling off in the demand; 
the reclamation of used rubber, too, grew 


to considerable proportions. The Brit- 
ish Colonial Office appointed a commis- 
sion headed by Sir James Stevenson to 
see what could be done to avert the col- 
lapse of the plantation industry; and ‘as 
a result the colonies of Malaya, Ceylon, 
India, Borneo, and Sarawak were in- 
duced to impose on exports a restriction 
to sixty-five per cent of the 1920 figure, 
fixed for quarterly periods, to be in- 
creased by steps of five per cent, but 
with the privilege of increase up to one 
hundred per cent under a progressive 
tax. The regulations varied somewhat 
as between large and small planta- 
tions. 

It was not especially encouraging when 
Winston Churchill, formerly Colonial 
Secretary of Great Britain, said that 
British rubber growers were “under no 
obligation to supply the United States 
with rubber below the cost of produc- 
tion”—something which nobody had 
asked—and that it was “impossible for 
the Colonial Office to witness the finan- 
cial ruin of the rubber-producing colo- 
nies owing to the continued sale of their 
products below the cost of production.” 
A statement such as this was calculated 
to cause friction and misunderstanding 
rather than good temper between ihose 
whose interests were at stake; but then 
Mr. Churchill has always had a way of 
stepping out freely. 

Not even the British are entirely satis- 
fied with the situation; and the objec- 
tions to it may best be set down here as 
the India Rubber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Ltd., voiced them to Parliament. 
The protest asserted that the restrictions 
stimulated speculation in the raw prod- 
uct, put a premium on inefficient planta- 
tion management, and made it possible 
for the producers to profiteer under the 
protection of the British Colonial Office; 
that rubber could be produced at a much 
lower figure than 15 cents a pound—the 
minimum cost set by the Growers’ As- 
sociation—if the planters were put to it 
by competition; and that the export bar- 
rier acted to restrict production, although 
it had been declared that it would not 
have this effect. 

More than this, the restrictions have 
caused smuggling from the Straits Set- 
tlements, where the rubber plantations 
are thickest, to Singapore, which is a free 
port. Chinese traders buy from the own- 
ers of small plantations their export per- 
mits, a transaction legalized under the 
restriction act. The native planters set 
small store by these permits, as they sell 
their rubber mostly to the big traders. 
If a smuggler is caught on his way to 
Singapore, he has the protection of these 
small coupons for all or part of his cargo. 
If he is not caught, he has the permits 
for another adventure. Once in Singa- 
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pore, he is safe from interference, and 
may transship to another vessel, bound 
for England or the United States, with- 
out answering to any one as to its Jegal- 
ity. Recently two Chinese arrested in 
Penang were found to have an outfit for 
counterfeiting the permits—an incident 
strongly reminiscent of the methods em- 
ployed by bootleggers here. 

Rubber can be produced as yet, on a 
successful commercial basis, only within 
ten degrees of the equator. The actual 
figures on the production for 1920, the 
last unrestricted year, were as follows for 
plantation rubber: 





Tons. 

Malaya, British ........... 201,400 
OO Parr ee 59,000 
St PE tseeccasesens 6,400 
ee 4,100 
Sarawak, British ........... 1,600 
Dutch East Indies.......... 62,100 
Indo-China, French ........ 3,100 

BE +cb0Keseneanemeds 317,700 


These figures take no account of the 
wild rubber, so called, which is gathered 
from uncultivated forests; but Brazil, 
which produces the bulk of this kind, 
accounts for only about five per cent of 
the total production. Yet in the infancy 
of the industry the forests along the 
upper Amazon were the sole source of 
supply. The export of thirty tons from 
these rubber trees in 1825 may be ac- 
cepted as marking the birth of the traffic 
on a commercial basis. It is therefore 
even younger than the industrial revolu- 
tion, with which it has kept pace; and 
its revelations, its romances, its contribu- 
tions to the well-being and progress of 
mankind, have been hardly less astonish- 
ing than those which have accompanied 
the mechanicai conquest of the civilized 
world. 

That Brazil lost a virtual monopoly of 
the rubber-producing business was due 
to the work of Henry A. Wickham, an 
adventurous Londoner, who had made a 
special study of the trees and had even 
planted some of them on the Tapajos 
Plateau, and who proposed that the seeds 
be gathered for production under culti- 
vation. Others had tried and failed; but 
Wickham, with the backing of Sir Clem- 
ents Markham, of the India Office, 
chartered the steamship Amazonas, aiter 
the vessel had been abandoned by her 
supercargoes in the river, freighted her 
with seed carefully packed to prevent fer- 
mentation, and smuggled them through 
Para on the pretense that they were deli- 
cate botanical specimens for the Royal 
Gardens at Kew. This was the basis of 
the plantations in the Far East and the 
death knell of the Brazilian command of 
the industry; and for this enterprise the 
British Government knighted Wickham. 
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A cultivated plantation of rubber trees, four years old, on an estate of the United States Rubber Company, 


In the present emergency it has been 
proposed that American rubber manufac- 
turers help Brazil to “come back” by ex- 
ploiting the trees there and in other 
tropical South American republics; that 
they set out plantations on American soil 
in the Philippines; and that they experi- 
ment in growing rubber in the south- 
western portions of the United States. 

Let us see first how rubber is gathered 
in Brazil. During the dry season, from 
May to November, native Indian tappers 
make their way through dense jungles 
along faint paths known only to them- 
selves, and infested with reptiles, taran- 
tulas, and venomous ants; they gash the 
bark of the rubber trees (where they find 
them) with two strokes of a keen blade, 
the gashes converging to an angle at the 
base; and beneath this they set a metal 
cup; they then return over the route, 
pouring into a bucket the white milky 
latex which has oozed from the wound. 
In this way a tapper may cover from 70 
to 150 trees ina day. He returns to his 
hut, lights a fire of wood and palm nuts, 
and in the hot, dense smoke coagulates 
the latex on a stick to a brown, pliable 
residue. This is the wild rubber known 
as “fine para” in our market. It takes 
its name from the port through which it 
clears. 


on the east coast of Sumatra 


The death rate among these Indians 
is so high that, as one rubber expert ex- 
pressed it to me, “the natives are killed 
faster than the rubber can be produced.” 

Political instability, health conditions, 
and scarcity of labor are obstacles in the 
way of developing South American fields. 
The United States Rubber Company, 
for instance, selected the island of Suma- 
tra in preference to South America for 
its plantation of 90,000 acres, where 
cheap labor is plentiful and where the 
death rate in 1921 was 4.8, as against 11 
per thousand in New York. That was, 
to be sure, a better year than most. 

In the Philippines the obstacles to rub- 
ber growing are the high cost of labor, 
uncertainty as to the future political 
status of the islands, and land restric- 
tions which would prevent the establish- 
ment of great plantations. The Legisla- 
ture has indicated no intention to amend 
these restrictions. 

There remains the distant possibility 
of producing good rubber from trees or 
plants other than the two species now in 
successful use. About five hundred trees, 
vines, and shrubs exude a milky sub- 
stance which on evaporation leaves a 
brown, rubbery residue; and it has even 
been asserted that our milkweed, which 
is one of them, might in time produce 


a commercial rubber. But that is a de- 
velopment far in front of us, and of no 
account in the present crisis. In Mexico 
an inferior rubber is produced from a 
shrub, but it does not at present hold 
forth hope. 

Nor has any synthetic rubber so far 
produced possessed the qualities of dura- 
bility and utility necessary to make it a 
real contender with the natural product. 

Ernest Hopkinson, in charge of re- 
search for the United States Rubber 
Company, in discussing the future of the 
industry, told me he thought the use of 
rubber for road building, for dwellings, 
and for paper was still in the future; 
although in the office of another concern 
I saw a copy of the “Investor’s Chroni- 
cle,” a London publication, dated Janu- 
ary 6, 1924, which was printed on rubber 
paper—the first magazine ever to be so 
printed throughout. The stuff looked 
like news-print and tore like it; but in 
the editorial about the innovation noth- 
ing was said as to the cost. Mr. Hop- 
kinson regards the cost as prohibitive for 
the present; but with the world using 
14,000,000 tons of paper annually and 
our forests rapidly disappearing, it is — 
clear. that some substitute must sooner or 
later be found. 

Mr. Hopkinson is credited with the 
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leadership in a method by which latex is 
sprayed over cotton fiber for the produc- 
tion of cord-tire fabric. This economizes 
by eliminating the intermediate textile 
process; and it is a help to our Southern 
planters because short-fiber cotton may 
be used instead of the long-fiber Egyp- 


tian product which hitherto has been in 
demand. 

Dr. William C. Geer, research expert 
for the B. F. Goodrich Company, of 
Akron, and a vice-president of the firm, 
estimates that in 1928 the United States 
will require 440,000 tons of rubber for 
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tires alone. At present the sales value 
of all rubber products—nine-tenths of 
which are consumed in this country—is 
close to a billion dollars. More than 
133,000 persons are directly employed in 
the industry. It is clear that our stake 
in the present emergency is enormous. 


Prohibition—The Capital City 


By ERNEST W. MANDEVILLE 


In which The Outlook’s investigator finds some officials who are willing to 
face the facts and have courage enough to carry on 


Y time in Washington, D. C., 
was, for the most part, spent 
in interviewing officials and 


searching out statistical data. But, al- 
though I did not attempt a personal 
investigation of the violations of the 
Prohibition Law there, my friends com- 
mented on existing conditions. 

The fifteen-year-old son of one of my 
friends is something of a musician and 
plays in a jazz orchestra which is popu- 
lar at fraternity dances. He remarked 
about the party of the night before: 
“That was some wet party! All the 
boys came drunk and the girls were 
drunk by the time they went home.” 
His family were, naturally, worried 
about the temptations the boy would 
meet with in his formative years, no mat- 
ter what set he “traveled with.” They 
spoke of the wide-open booze conditions 
at the country clubs just outside of 
Washington and the promiscuous drink- 
ing by the supposedly “best people.” 

I lunched with a young lady who 
holds a very responsible position in one 
of the Government departments. She 
told of the quantities of liquor consumed 
by the “younger married crowd” with 
whom she mixes. Her belief is that 
among that set there is more drinking 
than before prohibition. 

It has been the custom in Washington 
to arrest only the male members of a 
drinking party on a Federal raid, but 
now Harry M. Luckett, Federal Agent 
for the District of Columbia, announces 
that the girls will be treated in the same 
manner. He is said to have made this 
decision after hearing many complaints 
of mothers who said that their daughters 
were returning home in the small hours 
of the morning “under the influence of 
liquor.” 

Many of the local officials with whom 
I talked mentioned the way that the 

‘ Negro population had taken to the boot- 

legging business. The general opinion 
seems to be that every other colored man 
does a small business in corn whisky. 
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The newspapers were full of the ac- 
count of the arrest of an alleged “boot- 
leg ring” which operated in the Capitol 
building. One of those arrested was a 
doorman at the House of Representa- 
tives. Press comments also dwelt on the 
futility of the “padlock” injunctions in 
Washington. They say that during the 
five years in which the Prohibition Law, 
which carries the “padlock” injunction 
in this city, has been in effect only one 
place has been closed by it. They claim 
that the padlocking is ineffective because 
the cafés open up again immediately in 
another location, usually across the 
street. One man who was in court at 
that time had been “padlocked” three 
times already, as he moved about in the 
same neighborhood. 

The enforcement of the National Pro- 
hibition Law is placed in the hands of 
the Coast Guard and the Prohibition 
Unit, and the prosecutions are handled 


by the Department of Justice. The 
Coast Guard has to do with the coast- 
wise smuggling, while the Prohibition 
Unit deals with the land violations of 
the law. 

The Prohibition Unit has only 1,700 
agents with which to check up permit 
holders and to chase bootleggers. The 
pay of these agents begins at $1,680 a 
year and advances to a maximum of 
$2,250 a year. Each State and Terri- 
tory has its Federal prohibition director, 
who draws a comparatively high salary. 
This director passes upon the with- 
drawals from the bonded warehouses, 
etc. Then there are divisional chiefs, 
who have charge of the general prohibi- 
tion agents assigned to their territory. 
A mobile force of enforcement officers 
under Chief E. C. Yellowley moves from 
place to place, doing general enforcement 
work as well as checking up on the dis- 
tilleries and upon the State directors and 
the divisional chiefs. At the head of the 
Unit is the Federal Prohibition Commis- 
sioner, Roy A. Haynes. All of the Unit 
is under the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
of the Treasury Department. 

With the detective part of the enforce- 
ment under the Treasury Department 
and the prosecutions under the Depart- 
ment of Justice many conflicts have 
arisen. The spirit of co-operation be- 
tween the two departments seems to be 
lacking. 

In my article of February 18 I wrote: 
“T predict that a general shake-up of the 
enforcement officials will soon take 
place.” This shake-up has begun. The 
prohibition enforcement has been put 
under one directing head, the new Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury, Lincoln 
C. Andrews, a former soldier. The or- 
ganization of the Prohibition Unit re- 
mains the same and Mr. Haynes is still 
titled Commissioner, but the real author- 
ity has been handed over to General 
Andrews. 

I telephoned to the Department of 
Justice office for an appointment with 
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Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt, and 
was told to come at six in the evening. 
I first thought this rather a peculiar 
hour, but later discovered that this 
energetic Assistant Attorney-General 
spends most all but her sleeping hours at 
work in her office. The girl in the outer 
office told me that Mrs. Willebrandt 
quite often worked until one or two in 
the morning, but “was right back on the 
job at nine in the morning.” 

“When does she eat?” I wondered 
when I noticed several other appoint- 
ments following mine. This I never 
found out. I didn’t leave until eight in 
the evening, and there were several 
others waiting in the anteroom for her 
at that time. Her mind seemed to be 
solely on discharging her duty—hours, 
food, and relaxation seemed secondary. 

As Mrs. Willebrandt is in charge of 
the prosecution of all prohibition cases, 
I asked her opinions regarding the en- 
forcement of the law and the quality of 
the cases presented to her by the Prohi- 
bition Unit. 

“T confess a great dissatisfaction in 
the cases the Federal people have 
brought me,” she said. “They are of 
entirely too inconsequential a nature— 
hip-pocket flasks, etc.—without getting 
at the sources of supply.” 

“Why is this?” I asked. 


“For two reasons,” replied Mrs. Wille- 
brandt; “inefficient personnel and _in- 
adequate training. 

“An unsatisfactory type of man gets 
the enforcement appointment. There 
are two ways of getting an appointment. 
In the first politics is mixed up. There 
isn’t any reason why the Senators and 
Congressmen should be consulted in the 
appointments for their various States, 
but that has been the practice. The re- 
sult is that, for the large part, we get 
nominees who are selected by ‘ward 
heelers’ or politicians. 

“There are twenty or twenty-two 
States which in comparison with the 
others are bone-dry. Some of them 
even prevent the sale of liquor for 
medicinal purposes. These States have 
their high-salaried prohibition directors, 
though they hardly need them. Why? 
Because their Senators and Congressmen 
ask for them, so as to have these added 
appointments. This is a gross waste, 
especially when many sections of the 
country badly need additional enforce- 
ment personnel. 

“The other type of man who comes 
from this maudlin kind of recommenda- 
tion is the ‘well-wisher,’ the church elder 
tvpe. This sort is, perhaps, worse than 
the other. They may mean well, but 
they are utterly incapable of taking up 
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this kind of work. A crook, even with- 
out experience as an investigator, may 
have some chance of catching crooks, but 
these ‘well-wishers’ can’t catch anything 

“The men chosen for prohibition 
agents are put under practically no 
training at all. They are simply given a 
gun and told ‘Go catch crooks!’ 

“Another reason for the failure, I be- 
lieve, is that the force is spread entirely 
too thin. The biggest source of internal 
liquor comes from the misuse of alcohol 
issued by permit from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The agents should check this 
up most rigorously. It is simply a ques- 
tion of doing this enforcement job right 
or taking the guffaws of the world. 

“I would rather have one-third as 
many men at $5,000 a year—capable, 
trained investigators—than I would the 
present force whose pay does not average 
over $2,000 a year. A small efficient 
force concentrated on the most offending 
spots would certainly do more than the 
present scattered force of incompetents. 
The amount of bribery going on is de- 
plorable. We are not prosecuting enough 
of the Federal officers. 

“Some fly-by-night hair-tonic or drug 
concern will take a couple of rooms and 
get all the denatured alcohol it wants 
—alcohol denatured by a process which 
it can later take out. After this alco- 
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A five-hundred-gallon still seized in the National capital 
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hol is ‘cleaned’ it is used for beverage 
purposes. 

“In New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Massachusetts, and Illinois a 
very large part of the liquor consumed 
comes from the misuse of so-called in- 
dustrial alcohol and medicinal liquors. 
This provides a much greater stream 
even than the smuggled liquors. 

“The percentage of dismissals in pro- 
hibition cases is entirely too great. It is 
because the evidence gathered does not 
pan out. Too much attention is given 
to getting stories of captures into the 
newspapers in order to satisfy the ‘drys,’ 
and too little attention is given to getting 
actual legal evidence. 

“And another thing. Our cases are 
entirely too small. We don’t reach the 
big people.” 

“What hope is there?” I asked. 

“T can’t Coué for you,” said Mrs. 
Willebrandt, “I can’t say that things are 
getting better and better, for I don’t be- 
lieve it. I am not a prohibition fanatic, 
but as long as it is a law, it’s our job to 
enforce it. Our country has tackled 
bigger problems than this and solved 
them, and we’ve got to do it this time. 

“This law should be treated as all 
other Federal laws. There should be 
the spirit of co-operation and inter- 
change. Treating it as a law to be sep- 
arately enforced unduly magnifies it, and 
the quicker it can be looked upon as just 
one of the laws, the quicker it will be 
respected as are the other laws. 

“We don’t need legislation as much as 
we need a determination to enforce the 
laws and to see the job through. Ad- 
ministration is the need, and not legisla- 
tion. 

“IT put hope in the Coast Guard. 
They, at least, are trained men and un- 
der military discipline. There are few 
Coast Guard men who will sell out their 
honor, and there are prohibition agents 
who will do so.” 

When I told Mrs. Willebrandt of the 
rosy pictures of conditions that had 
been painted for me by other officials, 
she dismissed them all with a quick ex- 
clamation, ‘‘Piffle!” 

“Conditions are bad,” she said; “we 
all know it. These people who try to 
cover it up are doing no service to the 
cause.” 

I remarked that I had just come from 
making an investigation in New Jersey. 
“Did you have your boots on?” asked 
Mrs. Willebrandt, fully aware, it seems, 
of the wetness of the above-mentioned 
State. 

In brief, I should say that Mrs. Wil- 
lebrandt’s contention is that law enforce- 
ment should have an equal kick in it to 
that which is found in bootleg liquor. 
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It is interesting to note. the success of 
the Department of Justice agents under 
Mrs. Willebrandt in their investigation 
of the Willie Haar case in Savannah, 
Georgia. The Department of Justice, 
instead of the Prohibition Unit, handled 
this case because of the violations of the 
income tax involved. 

Wiilie Haar was the son of a German 
grocer, and was himself a grocery clerk 
until he became interested in the more 
lucrative business of smuggling liquor. 
Starting with a few boats, he developed 
into one of America’s greatest importers, 
and was one of Georgia’s wealthiest 
young men. He operated a flotilla of 
power vessels and brought in liquor 
from Bimini, Canada, Scotland, and 
other foreign countries. He shipped it 
to New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
Chicago, and other large cities. 

He had an intelligence organization 
(detective force) which frustrated every 
effort made by the Government agents 
to detect him for many months. Finally 
it was discovered that he owed an in- 
come tax of a million dollars, and this 
fact served as an opening wedge into the 
barriers he had built up around his 
illegal operations. Others in the gang 
were also evading the income tax laws 
and were prosecuted for tax violations as 
well as for liquor violations. 

At the beginning there were 84 arrests 
made, but this was finally increased to 
142 sentenced in connection with these 
prosecutions. The years of imprison- 
ment aggregated forty and the fines 
assessed amounted to $294,345. All this 
was done by spending $50,000. 

This is a fine example of what can be 
done by trained men and an honest 
effort. 

Willie Haar was said to have paid a 
lobbyist in Washington $15,000 a year 
to become friendly with officials and to 
smooth the way for illegal operations. 
Mrs. Willebrandt told me of how this 
man (now dead) tried to ingratiate him- 
self with her. Knowing that she liked 
tennis, he made many attempts through 
his wife to have her come out to their 
courts. Her woman’s intuition seems to 
have saved her. 

A story is told (the truth of it vouched 
for by the participants) of the arrest of 
Willie Haar. The deputies who made 
the arrest report that Haar said, “I had 
everybody in Washington fixed except 
one man and that damned woman [ Mrs. 
Willebrandt ]—she finished me.” Mrs. 
Willebrandt, commenting on this story, 
said that, although his sweeping state- 
ment was not true, she considered it the 
highest compliment ever paid her. 

Another sensational case was the 
prosecution of Congressman Langley and 
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It would be a good household man- ; 
ager who could pay more for food, set a 
better table, and still not increase her table allowance. 
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for labor and raw materials, yet sell the thing he 
manufactures for less. 


The management of your electric service company 
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Paraphrasing the words of Abraham Lincoln, 
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his five associates in Kentucky. The 
indictment charged conspiracy to violate 
the National Prohibition Act by with- 
drawing liquor under fraudulent permits. 
The defendants, including Congressman 
Langley, were convicted. Each one was 
given two years at Atlanta and a fine of 
$10,000. At present, however, they are 
free, awaiting another trial, as they ap- 
pealed to a higher court. Congressman 
Langley has been re-elected to his seat 
in Congress. I was told that because he 
voted “dry” he had the suppert of the 


“drys.” 
I interviewed Commissioner Roy A. 
Haynes. He said: 


“Prohibition in the United States has 
progressed marvelously. Drunkenness 
has almost disappeared. Any honest 
observer will tell you that there are no 
longer any drunks to be seen anywhere. 
Of course there may be some people who 


have so far forgotten themselves that 
they have taken a drink. of whisky, but 
these constitute a smaller group as com- 
pared to the larger one composed of 
those who uphold the law.” 

Recognizing this as a set speech which 
is evidently given out to all interviewers 
(I have read it in several papers), I 
asked him if he thought that the prohi- 
bition enforcement agents were actually 
efficient and trustworthy. 

“They are the most loyal group of 
men who ever worked for this country,” 
he replied. ‘There never was a more 
high-grade group of law enforcement 
officials anywhere.” 

After hearing the Commissioner start 
on the “with one fell swoop we cleaned up 
this whole country” speech, I gave it up. 

His latest enforcement move is to 
start this July, when $50,000 will be 
spent on prohibition posters to be placed 
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in public buildings. In some parts of 
the country enforcement agents will have 
to keep a watchful guard to keep the 
posters unmarred and in place. 

The sum of my interview with Wayne 
B. Wheeler, of the Anti-Saloon League, 
was his statement: “Things are going 
ahead faster in solving the problem of 
National prohibition than they were 
with State prohibition. And conditions 
will continually get better. We’ll step 
into the districts where they are electing 
“wet” officials and shake things up. It 
won’t be long before we get enough dry 
votes to pass the Civil Service Bill.” 

All in all, conditions in Washington 
were quite discouraging. Hope seems to 
center in the magnificent energy of 
Assistant Attorney-General Willebrandt 
and the workmanlike way in which 
General Lincoln C. Andrews has under- 
taken the enforcement task. 
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Edited by EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 


“Foiled Again!” Hissed the Villain 


Reviews by R. 


BOUT this time of year the 
A canny publishers, aware that 
summer is not just the best time 
to sell novels of serious social purpose, 
provide a flock of exciting detective tales 
to fill corners in the vacationers’ kit bags. 
Five such stories, well adapted to the 
purpose of keeping one awake over the 
camp-fire, have alighted on this review- 
er’s desk. Three of them are by writers 
whose names are not usually associated 
with crime and conspiracy, and perhaps 
this fact shows that (following the exam- 
ple of Eden Phillpotts, the distinguished 
novelist of Devonshire) the novelists, 
like the publishers, are finding good sum- 
mer grazing in the fields of sensational- 
ism. 

If you found at the end of the first 
chapter of a story that a girl, late at 
night, followed by a man she distrusted, 
had knocked ata strange door, and it 
was opened by a young man who stam- 
mered, “You can come in if you like; 
but there’s a dead man in the house, and 
it looks as though I’d murdered him,” do 
you think you would rest until you knew 
just who the murderer was? I trow not. 
“Mrs. Fuller” * seems to me the most 
satisfying of these five stories, not so 
much as a criminal puzzle, but as em- 


*Mrs. Fuller. By Marguerite Bryant. 
$2. 


Duffieid & Co., New York. 


D. TOWNSEND 


bodying a singular and well-sustained 
situation. Its people are not dummies 
(in the average detective tale murder is 
about as emotional an affair as gum 
chewing), its love story is engaging, its 
incidents are well told, and in Judd, the 
butler, we have a capital character. Yet 
the writer is not a practitioner in this 
branch of literature. Marguerite Bryant 
is best known as the author of “Chris- 
topher Hibbault, Roadmender,” a seri- 
ous and thoughtful study of industry and 
character. 

So with Archibald Marshall’s “The 
Mystery of Redmarsh Farm.”* The 
manner of writing retains the urbanity 
and ease of his “Exton Manor” and 
“The Cliftons,” but there is crime, mys- 
tery, wrong imputation of sinister mo- 
tives, intricate following of misleading 
clues, enough to shock permanently the 
gentlemanly and _ lady-like characters 
who so genteelly entertain us in the 
author’s earlier and more sedate books. 
The purveyors of crime and detective 
yarns may well note that their branch of 
fiction is none the worse for an infusion 
of courtly style and well-presented char- 
acters and dialogue. Some addicts may 
cry, “A little more jazz, Mr. Marshall,” 





*The Mystery of Redmarsh Farm. By 
Archibald Marshall. Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York. $2. 


yet he has turned out a satisfactory 
specimen of plot story. 

Perhaps it is stretching things a little 
to call Mr. McKenna’s “An Affair of 
Honor” * a detective story; yet, as a mat- 
ter of fact, thousands of amateur detec- 
lives, urged by the press, besides the 
police force and at least one High Con- 
stable, are in this story engaged in the 
search of defiers at Oxford of the English 
law against dueling. A lady’s name had 
been lightly aspersed; defiance and chal- 
lenge followed; “in the gray dawn,” as 
customary, the combat took place, and 
one man was wounded (accidentally). 
We do not violate confidence if we state 
that the slandered lady was the late 
Queen Elizabeth. In short, England fell 
to the spoofing of these Oxford lads. All 
very clever; but one of the chaps says 
that a “rag” isn’t very funny in cold 
type—nor, one may add, is it quite sub- 
stantial enough to make a book. Mr. 
McKenna’s Sonia novels more fairly rep- 
resent his talent. 

Mr. Fletcher has an enormous follow- 
ing of readers. He is a clever inventor 
of mysteries, but not more so than sev- 
eral others. Where he scores is in the 
quickly moving action of his crooks and 
their pursuers and the originality of his 
devices; in this new tale of his, for in- 
stance, we find costly art treasures con- 
cealed in a stuffed goose.‘ The subject 





*An Affair of Honor. By Stephen Mc- 
Kenna. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $2.50. 
‘The Annexation Society. By J. S. 
Fletcher. Alfred A. Knopf, New York. $2. 
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with beautiful stories, 

shut in; like butterflies 
in a box 

STRAIN of music, the smell of 


wet lilacs, the sight of a new 
bright ribbon above an aging face— 
these came to her as impressions, but 
they stayed with her, and grew, till 
they almost hurt, shut in so tight and 
no door to open. 


Gay, brave stories—how could she 
get them out? She wrote, but the 
words were empty of her thoughts. 
She read, but when she tried to write 
the sharp, clutching things like Barrie, 
or to set down the sheer adventures 
like Stevenson, there were no tears or 
laughter in them. Or light. 


Only the Palmer Institute of Au- 
thorship helped her. ‘The Palmer In- 
stitute of Authorship opened a window 
in her mind where she needed it most 
. . . got the butterfly stories outside of 
her and down on paper, where she 
could see them and feel her heart leap 
up to them—things beautiful she her- 
self had written that could bring joy to 
others. “‘My work,” she called them 
proudly, “My work.” 

The Palmer Institute of Authorship can- 
not make you a great writer unless great- 
ness is in you. But it can teach you, at 
your own time, wherever you are, the 
principles of story construction that every 
writer must learn before his stories live 
and move and thrill. It can bring to your 
work the sincere advice of splendid authors 
and editors. It can help you write effec- 
tively of the things you feel and see. 

Before you can be admitted to the Palmer 
Institute of Authorship, you will be asked 
to pass a creative test. ‘This is to determine 
if you have an instinctive creative imagina- 
tion. If it is found that you have, you will 
be more than just interested in what the 
Palmer Institute of Authorship will offer 
to do for you. For full particulars mail 
the coupon. 


| PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Affiliated with Palmer Photoplay Corporation I 
Palmer Bldg. Hollywood, Calif. 
| Please send me, without expense or obli- 
gation, a copy of your creative test and in- 
| formation about your home-study course in 
0 Short Story Writing [J Photoplay Writing 
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is novel, and is said to have a basis in a 
newspaper headline about a supposed 
conspiracy to steal famous works of art. 
One doesn’t exactly believe in the band 
of criminals, but we admire their agility 
and like exceedingly the boyish Jimmie 
Trickett, who hunts the super-villain, 
escapes alive, and incidentally wins a 
charming girl. Here action is everything 
and probability is nowhere. 

Mr. E. Phillips Oppenheim °® is really 
the dean of living fiction criminologists. 
I don’t know how many novels he has 
written; thirty-four, including this new 
one, have been reviewed in The Outlook; 
probably we have missed a few. Always 
he builds up his plot deliberately and 
develops it skillfully, and he rarely fails 
to mystify us in whole or in part. Here, 
for instance, the reader may partly guess 
the solution, yet (unless he “peeks” or is 
abnormally astute) he will find a sur- 
prise. There is an Oriental and mystic 
element in the plot; and the evil influ- 
ence of one of twin Chinese images, the 
Body and the Soul—or, as we would say, 
the Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde—more or 
less excuses the wrong-doing of those 
into whose possession the Chinese Mr. 
Hyde came. Even so, there seems a bit 
too much indifference to temple viola- 
tion, robbery by force, repudiation of a 
pledge of honor, burglary, and so on. 
But these little acts were those of a 
brave and titled young Briton, who sim- 
ply had to be the hero of the story! 
Carping aside, the book is absorbing as 
a, plot story and should keep almost any 
one awake over camp-fire, or even after a 
strenuous day of golf. 








5 Fallen Idols. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $2. 


The New Books 


BIOGRAPHY 
SUN YAT-SEN AND THE CHINESE REPUBLIC: 
By Paul Linebarger. The Century Company, 
New York. $4. 


Great indeed would be our gratitude to 
Judge Linebarger did this book fulfill the 
magnificent promises of the cover blurb; 
for this blurb invites us to expect a mas- 
terful biography of one of the most fas- 
cinating, enigmatic, and important per- 
sonalities of recent times; the living man 
against the authentic Celestial back- 
ground. But the book does not fulfill 
those promises; it is, in fact, a woeful 
disappointment. 

Mr. Linebarger became interested in 
the revolutionary movement in China 
when he was Circuit Judge in the Philip- 
pines, 1901-7. After resigning that 
office, he became “somewhat active in 
Dr. Sun’s support;” but he does not 
vouchsafe particulars as to the nature or 
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one can make, Indispensable for sports :—baseball 
ames, motoring, camping, yachting, hunting, 
iiking, races, bird and nature study, etc. 
Sent on 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL! 


ACT! QUANTITY IS LIMITED! 
e ORDER TODAY! Send NO Money! 


2 Generations of Honorable Dealings ( 


ge Wash INGTON 


JEWEL 
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Importers and National Mail Order House | 

365 Washington Street Boston, Mass. i 

For prompt attention address IMPORT DEPT. Y 

Gentlemen: Please send me 8-power binoculars. | 

I enclose NO money, and pay NOTHING to Post- ] 
man. If Iam satisfied after 10 DAYS’ TRIAL, I 

have the privilege of paying for them at the rate | 

of $4.00 monthly—or of deducting $1.50 and send- 3 

ing $19.50 in FULL SETTLEMENT. Otherwise, } 

I shall return them. ] 

] 

3 

J 


Please write PLAINLY! Tear this coupon out 
NOW! If you wish to tell us something about 
yourself, it will be appreciated. Outl. Jn17 















Hotel Tuller 


DETROIT 


ROOMS 800 BATHS 
Rates $2.50 per Day and Up 


ARABIAN RESTAURANT CAFETERIA 
SODA AND TEA ROOM 


C. C. SCHANTZ, Mgr. 











False Teeth 


held tight in the mouth 


Kiutch holds the plate so snug that it can’t rock, 
can’t drop, can’t chafe, can’t be “played with,’”’ and 
not a seed can get under it. You can eat, talk, laugh 
or sing just as well as you ever did with your na- 
tural teeth. box of Klutch is three months of 
joy. At druggists, 50 cts.; or 2 boxes, postpaid from 
us, $1:00. (Send $1 bill at our risk). Use a whole 
box. If not more than satisfied, all your money back. 
Hart & Company, Box 7027, Elmira, N. ¥. 
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on Your July Funds 


with the proven safety of 
SMITH BONDS 


No loss to anyinvestor in 52 years 
is the record behind these strongly 
secured first mortgage investments 


NVEST your July funds so that they 

will bring you a definite, dependable 
income of 7%. Invest in 7% Smith Bonds, 
which give you the protection of safe- 
guards that have made possible our record 
of no loss to any investor in 52 years. 


Because of this long record of proven 
safety, confidence in Smith 
Bonds is world-wide; they 
are owned now by inves- 
tors in every State in the 
Union, and in 30 countries 
and territories abroad. 





The strongly secured First Mortgage 
Bonds which we offer this month will pay 
you 7% for any period from 2 years to 15 
years. And you may buy these bonds in 
any amount, in denominations of $100, 
$500 and $1,000, either outright or under 
our Investment Savings Plan. 


ODD SUMS EARN 7% 
Interest coupons or dividends which you 
receive in July may be applied to the pur- 
chase of 7% Smith Bonds. Thus these 
odd sums immediately start to earn 7%. 


Under our Investment Savings Plan, with 
10 months to complete your purchase on 
any terms that are convenient to you, you 
receive the full rate of bond interest on 
every payment. 

Mail the coupon now for 
circulars fully describing 
our July offerings, and learn 
for yourself the exceptional 
safety features which as- 
sure complete protection of 
your principal and prompt 
payment of 7% interest. 
We also will send you our 
two booklets, telling the facts you will want to know 
about Smith Bonds and explaining all details of our 
Investment Savings Plan. 


THE F. H. SMITH Co. 








Founded 1873 
Smith Building - Washington, D.C. 
NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 52 YEARS 
THE F. H. SMITH COMPANY 6L 


Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 


Please send me two bookle ipti 
oan pr hy sah gous ts and descriptions of July 
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degree of that activity prior to the 
establishment of the Chinese Republic 
(January, 1912). In 1913 he wrote a 
book, “Our Chinese Chances,” which was 
used by the Kuo Min-tang (the Radical 
party headed by Sun) as propaganda 
against Yuan Shih-kai, the President, 
and we find him in 1917 editing a 
monthly magazine, “The Chinese Na- 
tionalist,” apparently published in Chi- 
cago as propaganda for Sun and his 
Canton Republic. He seems also to have 
promoted certain Sino-American indus- 
trial projects or enterprises, to have spent 
much time in China, and to have been on 
intimate terms for many years with Sun. 
Obviously, his opportunities for the task 
of biographer of Sun Yat-sen have been 
ample. 

The book is a piece of pure eulogy, 
absolutely untempered by the critical 
spirit. Undoubtedly Sun was a tremen- 
dous fellow, one of the greatest revolu- 
tionary geniuses the world has seen. 
Almost he was the Revolution; and not 
impossibly it will be found in the sequel 
that the Chinese Revolution was the 
most important event of the twentieth 
century. Intrepidity, magnetism, a quite 
unexampled talent for organizing and 
co-ordinating secret activity on the grand 
scale, a spirit that scorns whatever odds; 
our admiration for Sun, the revolution- 
ary leader, is not less than that of Judge 
Linebarger himself. But it would seem 
that the combination of qualities which 
peculiarly fitted him for the réle of revo- 
lutionary leader under conditions so 
bizarre peculiarly unfitted him for the 
réle of constructive statesman. We ask 
of the biographer of Sun, not merely a 
description (properly eulogistic) of Sun’s 
great qualities, but also (and more insist- 
ently) a description of the defects of his 
qualities. Most emphatically we do not 
get it. Not only is the book a failure 
and likely to mislead (though without 
intent of deception), but it has to be 
said also that several of the hifalutin’ 
passages are simply ridiculous. 

That rich background of “Chinese 
customs, history, and present conditions” 
which the blurb promised us is not there, 
or only faintly traced. 


ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 


THE PEAL OF BELLS. Essays. By Robert 
Lynd. D. Appleton & Co., New York. §$2. 


The playful charm of Robert Lynd is 
at its best in this collection of essays. 
He wastes no time on serious themes and 
little time in being serious on any theme. 
What science he ever knew he has for- 
gotten. In politics he has no interest, 
and he doesn’t even vote. Sociology he 
dismisses, and he prefers to view primi- 
tive man, not as a skulking savage, but 
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“as a beautiful and indolent creature in a 
tennis suit and white trousers stretched 
under a fruit tree by the brink of a 
purling stream.” Though occasionally 
he lets his fancy stray to remote fields, 
his concern is mainly for the quaint or 
humorous aspects of familiar and com- 
mon situations. He has no eccentricities 
of thought or word, and if ever he must 
strain his wits for an effect the page re- 
veals no sign. Naturalness, clarity, sim- 
plicity, are outstanding qualities of this 
humorous essayist. 

In the titular essay he deals with New 
Year’s resolutions and shows that the 
possibilities of this subject had not been 
exhausted by his predecessors. In “The 
Mouse: A Problem” he gayly speculates 
on the tenant’s right to feed the mice 
about the house against the somewhat 
obvious interests of the owner. There 
is much to say on both sides of the sub- 
ject, and he says it; but the more he 
says, the more complex becomes the 
issue, until no decision is possible. Then 
there is “A Good Hiding,” in which he 
pictures the reactions of an imaginatively 
bold but really timid man when faced by 
a swaggering bully. The timid man is a 
paladin when he lets his imagination 
play; he means to cowhide the bully, 
and a thousand times in his dream-hours 
he has done just that thing, soundly and 
effectively. But in the corporeal pres- 
ence of the bully the paladin’s fervid 
indignation and stern resolve invariably 
ooze out of him. 

Who would suppose that a plausible 
argument could be made for the use of 
patent medicines? Well, here is one, 
and the reader, after perusing it, will 
feel like rushing out at once and laying 
in a copious stock. And then there is 
happy chatter about Christmas presents 
and collars, about quarrels and horses 
and going to school and a dozen subjects 
more. All in all, it is a book that one 
may read often and each time with a 
fresh enjoyment. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 


COLLEGE AND STATE: Educational, Literary, 

and Political Papers (1875-1913). By Wood- 
Edited by Ray Stannard Baker 
Harper & 


row Wilson. 
and William E. Dodd. 2 vols. 
Brothers, New York. $7. 


The volumes noticed here are the first 
two volumes to appear of a six-volume 
selection, authorized by Mrs. Wilson, 
from the great mass (published and un- 
published) of Mr. Wilson’s briefer utter- 
ances: addresses, messages, magazine 
articles, etc. 

These volumes derive particular impor- 
tance from the fact that none of the pa- 
pers therein is included in any of Mr. 
Wilson’s hitherto published books. It 
has been the aim of the editors to include 
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all of the most important documents 
(1875-March, 1913, not hitherto in- 
cluded within book covers) dealing with 
the three interests which chiefly engaged 
Mr. Wilson (politics and government, 
education, and religion), and the best of 
the papers (with exceptions as stated 
above) on those thinkers and leaders who 
appear to have influenced or impressed 
him most. These were Chatham, Bright, 
Gladstone, Jefferson, Lincoln, Cleveland, 
etc. The first of the papers is an essay 
on Bismarck, written when Mr. Wilson 
was twenty-one years old, and a sopho- 
more at Princeton; the last is his speech 
accepting the Democratic nomination for 
President (August, 1912). To the sec- 
ond volume is appended a bibliography 
of the published writings and addresses 
to include March, 1913. 

The editors claim that we have re- 
vealed to us here “the making of Wood- 
row Wilson;” that we see him laying his 
intellectual foundations and behold the 
process of development of “the policies 
he was later to apply to the practical 
problems of the nation and the world.” 
Yes, in a manner of speaking; but the 
revelation is not a vivid one. Somehow 
these papers leave one rather cold. The 
effect is of a certain aridity, a certain 
over-preciseness, of a lack of heartiness 
and genuine graciousness. Mr. Wilson 
was not quite (he just missed it) of the 
first rank either as writer or speaker. 
Yet these volumes will be read, and will 
deserve to be read, both for the many 
felicitous passages and the much valuable 
criticism on government, politics, and 
education they contain, and for the con- 
siderable (though less considerable than 
could be wished) light they throw on the 
intellectual development of one of the 
most interesting and important men of 
recent times. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 

EXPERIENCE AND NATURE: By John Dewey. 
- Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago. 
These are lectures upon the Paul 
Carus Foundation, by the distinguished 
Professor of Philosophy at Columbia. 
Dr. Paul Carus, who died in 1919, was 
the editor of “The Open Court” and 
“The Monist.” He was, we are informed 
in a foreword by Hartley Burr Alexan- 
der, “strongly Socratic in disposition: he 
wished to bring philosophy down from 
the skies of a too studied abstraction and 
habituate it to the houses of men’s souls. 
- He looked to the cultivation of 
philosophy as a frame of mind open to 
all, lay and professional. It is with the 
spirit and intention of Dr. Carus’s life- 
work in mind that his family have estab- 
lished in his memory the Paul Carus 
Lectures, . . . a lectureship which comes 
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of our book, 


Mellin’s Food Co., 
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j Mellin’s Food § 


Mellin’s Food and milk will enable your baby 
to have the healthy and robust appearance so typical 
of all Mellin’s Food babies. 


Write today for a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin’s Food and a copy 


“The Care and Feeding of Infants.” 


177 State St, | Boston, Mass. 





IMPORTANT TO SUBSCRIBERS 


When you notify The Outlook of a 
change in your address, both the old 
and the new address should be given. 
Kindly write, if possible, two weeks 
before the change is to take effect. 
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The most satisfying trip in America for 





health and recreation. Almost 1000 miles 
of lakes, rivers and rapids, including the 
Thousand Islands, the exciting descent of 
the marvelous rapids, the historic associa- 
tions of Montreal, Quaint old Quebec, with 
its famous miracle- working Shrine of Ste. 
Anne de Beaupre and the renowned Sague- 
nay River, with its stupendous Capes, 
“Trinity” and “Eternity,” higher than 
Gibraltar. 

Send 2c postage for illustrated booklet, ‘* Niagara to the 
Sea,” including map and guide, to JOHN F. PIERCE, 
Pass. Traffic Manager, Canada Steamship Lines, Ltd., 
121 C. 8. L. Building, Montreal, Canada. 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 
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— muscle 
out of kilter- 


Lazy muscles have been over- 
worked—but there’s prompt relief 
for you in the magic bottle. Just apply 
afew drops of Absorbine, Jr. 


It takes the tension from tired 
muscles—takes out the stiffness and 
aches. It puts back the limberness 
and restores pep. Quickly! Pleasant- 
ly! And safely! 


And you will come to use 
Absorbine, Jr. after shaving (dilut- 
ed); fora mouth wash, and to rid the 
scalp of dandruff. It has so many ef- 
fective ways of relieving pain, of 
soothing the skin and destroying 
germs that it is called “the magic 
bottle.” It is in all well appointed 
bathrooms. 
At all druggists’ 
$1.25, or postpata 


Send for free 
trial bottle 


W. F. Young, Ine 
Springfield 
Mass 
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vacations you desire. Glance at 
the Great Lakes map above and make your vaca- 
tion arrangements now. 
BETWEEN DETROIT and BUFFALO 
—2 new mammoth liners, “Greater Detroit” 
and “Greater Buffalo,” largest liners of their 
type in the world, Lv. Detroit 5:30 p. m. and 
Buffalo 6 p. m. daily, Eastern time. Low 
rates—$6 one way, $11.50 round trip. 


BETWEEN DETROIT and CLEVE- 
LAND—the giant liners ‘City of Detroit III” 
and “City of Cleveland III” Lv. Detroit and 
Cleveland daily 11:30 p. m. Eastern time. 
Fare—$3.60 one way, $6.50 round trip. Day- 
light trips during July and August, Tues. 
Thurs. and Sat. Lv. 10:30 a. m. Eastern time. 


BETWEEN DETROIT, MACKINAC 
ISLAND, ST. IGNACE, and CHICAGO 
—From June 25th to Sept. 7th liners Lv. 
Detroit Tues., Thurs. and Sat. 1:30 p. m. 
Eastern time. Lv. Chicago Mon., Thurs. 
and Sat. 12:30 noon, Central time. 

Schedules subject to change without notice. 
Round Trip Fares including] 
Lower Berths and Meals 
1 person| 2 persons| 3 persons 

Detroit to Mackinac Is.| $33.25* $ 64.50 $ 93.75 


Detroit to Chicago 68.50** 133.00 193.60 
ChicagotoMackinacls.)_35.25* 68.50 99.75 


* Upper berths $2 less. **Upper berths $4 less. 
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with no institutional atmosphere to fur- 
ther the free play of the mind upon all 
phases of life. It is more than happy 
that the first series of the Paul Carus 
Lectures should have been delivered by 
John Dewey, for there is no living Ameri- 
can philosopher of whom it can be more 
truly said that his influence is of the type 
which represents Dr. Carus’s ideal.” 

An admirable ideal, but the expecta- 
tions aroused by the preface are not 
realized. In these lectures philosophy is 
not brought down from the skies, but is 
lifted to the primum mobile, or, perhaps 
rather, is conveyed to the limbo of the 
super-technical, the “institutional,” the 
professorial. No doubt the book holds 
rich rewards for painful study by the 
elect few—very few; but decidedly it is 
not for “the general.” Whatever the 
merits of the peculiar style, they are not 
the Socratic merits of lucidity and charm. 


GAMES 


WEBSTER’S POKER BOOK. Pictures by H. T. 
Webster. Text by George F. Worts, Mare 
Connelly, R. F. Foster, and George Ade. 
Simon & Schuster, New York. $2.50. 


This is a most amusing book of draw- 
ings by the humorous artist, H. T. Web- 
ster. His pictures on the game of poker, 
on how to torture your wife, on life’s 
darkest moment, and on the events lead- 
ing up to the tragedy are known to every 
American reader of newspapers. In 
addition to the pictures there is more or 
less good or bad advice about the Na- 
tional card game, and a compartment at 
the end containing, among other things, 
some blank I. O. U.’s. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SECRET SOCIETIES AND SUBVERSIVE MOVE- 
MENTS. 3y Nesta H. Webster. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., New York. $7. 


A study (four hundred pages long) of 
the underground movements against 
Islam, against Christianity, and against 
established government and religion. The 
author considers occultism, Freemasonry, 
the Jewish cabalists, modern secret socie- 
ties, Pan-Germanism, and the Jewish 
“peril.” The Russian Revolution and 
the Bolshevik activities gave her the 
occasion for this exhaustive work. She 
believes that there has been an age-long 
conspiracy against Christianity and 
against “all social and moral order”—a 
great secret and master conspiracy which 
has fathered and directed all the lesser 
conspiracies. Her theory is plausible; 
her work is not hasty nor sketchy; her 
main contention is interesting, and to 
many minds extremely attractive. But it 
seems to require for its truth greater 
steadfastness, greater ability to hang to- 
gether and avoid dissension through cen- 
turies, than conspirators have ever pos- 
sessed. 
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Notes on New Books 


THE POLITICAL AWAKENING OF THE EAST. 
By George Matthew Dutcher. The Abingdon 
Press, New York. $2. 

About Egypt, India, China, Japan, and 
the Philippines. 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF PETER 
WILKINS. By Robert Paltock. Dulau & 
Co., Ltd., London. 8s. 6d. net. 

A curious romance, first published in 

1751. 


THE CRUISE OF THE CACHALOT. By Frank 
T. Bullen. D. Appleton & Co., New York. $2. 
New illustrated edition of one of the best 
books about whaling ever written. No 
apologies need be made to “Moby Dick,” 
since many readers who have found pretty 
tough going in that famous and extraordi- 
nary work will enjoy this simpler and no 
less interesting narrative by Mr. Bullen. 
Kipling correctly called it “immense.” 


THOSE DIFFICULT YEARS. By Faith Baldwin. 
Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. $2. 


A novel about domestic life. 


THE HOUSE OF SECLUSION. By Marion Har- 
vey. Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. $2. 

Who killed Mr. Fielding? The author 

offers to tell you if you will read her novel. 


THE WORLD AND ITS MEANING. By G. T. W. 
Patrick. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 
$3.50. 

This is an introduction to philosophy by 
the professor of that subject in the Univer- 
sity of Iowa. It is probable that many 
readers will be glad to find a book like this, 
and it will be given further mention in 
these pages. 


MAMMONART. By Upton Sinclair. 
the Author, Pasadena, Cal. $2. 
The prolific Mr. Sinclair writes a book 
about literature and art, and often discov- 
ers a sinister hand at work in them. 


ORCHARD MANAGEMENT. By J. H. Gourley. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. §$2. 
A brief book on orchards by the Chief in 
Horticulture of the Ohio Experiment Sta- 
tion. 


MAGIC IN THE MAKING. By John Mulholland 
and Milton M. Smith. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. $1.50. 

Two schoolmasters write a brief, novel, 
and entertaining book about simple feats 
of conjuring. 


HEAL THE SICK. By James Moore Hickson. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $3. 
Mr. Hickson describes his missions for 
Christian Healing in various countries. 


DIVORCE IN AMERICA UNDER STATE AND 
CHURCH. By Rev. Walker Gwynne. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. $2. 

A brief book on divorce conditions from 
the point of view of an Episcopal clergy- 
man, 


THE CRADLE OF THE DEEP. By Sir Frederick 
Treves. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $4. 
One of the most readable books ever 
written about a modern traveler’s sea voy- 
age among the West India Islands. The 
author was a famous surgeon, and, like 
many doctors, he knew how to write. This 
was first published in 1908. 


WHAT I BELIEVE. By Bertrand Russell. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York. $1. 

The creed of a writer, philosopher, and 
pacifist. 

REST AND GROW STRONG. By Edward Hunt- 
ington Williams and Edward Bryant Hoag, 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis, 
$2.50. 

A book about the value of rest. The au- 
thors recommend croquet, which to many 
persons is not so much a method of rest 
as a method for the expression of a dis- 
agreeable disposition. 

THE RELIGION OF THIRTY GREAT THINK- 
ERS. By Albert Gehring. The Marshall 
Jones Company, Boston. $2.50. 

Brief descriptions of the religious creeds 
of Milton, together with great philosophers 
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A World Tour 


starts every Saturday 
from San Francisco 


Each week (on Saturday )a palatial Pres- 
ident Liner departs from San Francisco 
for the Orient and Round the World. 

Calls are made at Hawaii, Japan, Chi- 
na and the Philippines. Then Malaya, 
Ceylon, India, Egypt, the Mediterranean, 
Italy, France, Boston, New York, Ha- 
vana, Panama and Los Angeles are 
reached before the return to San Fran- 
cisco. 

Never before have passengers to the 
Orient and Round the World received 
such a convenient service. 


Optional Stopovers 
At any one of the 22 ports of call—major 
world ports—you may stop over between 
the arrival of one liner and the departure 
of a subsequent President Liner. 

Thus you are enabled to visit the in- 
terior of these great world empires. You 
see strange lands—interesting people 
amid colorful surroundings. 

Sail from San Francisco on this great- 
est of all trips. Or if you prefer, you may 
embark on the same President Liners 
from Boston or New York—they sail 
on fortnightly schedules. 


Rare Comfort 
Travelers to the Orient may return from 
Manila, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Yoko- 
hama, Kobe and Honolulu every two 
weeks aboard these ships. 

They are magnificent oil-burners— 
comfortable, commodious, luxurious. All 
rooms are outside deck rooms—those 
with private baths predominate. 

Decks are spacious. The cuisine is 
world-famous. 

For complete information communi- 
cate with any ticket or tourist agent or 
with 





15 Moore Street, New York City 

7-A Kaigan Dori, Kobe 

29 Nanking Rd., Shanghai 

Hongkong and Shanghai Bank Bldg., 
Hongkong 

24 Calle David, Manila 

Hugh Mackenzie, G. P. A. 

311 California Street, Department M906 

San Francisco, California 











of the seventeenth century and of great 
writers, philosophers, and poets of the two 
following centuries. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF HEALTHFUL LIVING. 
By William S. Sadler, M.D., F.A.C.S. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. $3.50. 


A comprehensive book on hygiene. 


THE MAN FROM AN AFRICAN JUNGLE. By 
W. C. Wilcox. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. $2.50. 

Life and exploration in Africa. 


WHO SHOULD HAVE WEALTH. By George 
Milton James. The Morehouse Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee. $1.50. 


Essays in political economy. 


A LOVER OF THE LAND. By Frederick Niven. 
Boni & Liveright, New York. $1.75. 
A book of poems from British Columbia. 


THE MAKE-IT-UP STORY BOOK. By Cornelia 
Adams. Robert M. McBride & Co., New York. 
$1. 

A book for children in which the author 
starts the story and provides blank pages 
on which the children may finish the tale. 


THE STARKENDEN GUEST. By Gilbert Collins. 
Robert M. McBride & Co., New York. §$2. 
Treasure, danger, and mysterious adven- 
ture in the wilds of Asia. 


THE NEGLECTED CLUE. By Isabel Ostrander. 
Robert M. McBride & Co., New York. $2. 


A novel about a mysterious murder. 


HANDBOOK OF ALASKA. By Major-General 
A. W. Greely, U. S. A. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. $3.50. 

Third edition of a book first copyrighted 
in 1909. This has new chapters upon fish- 
eries, mining, hunting, and commercial 
enterprises. 


SO YOU’RE GOING TO ITALY! By Clara E. 
Laughlin. Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton. $3. 

This is what if the author were going 
with you to Italy she would advise you to 
see and do. 


THE POT OF EARTH. By Archibald MacLeish. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. $1.25. 
Poe said that there was no such thing as 
a long poem. Milton disagreed with this, 
and so does the author of this poem. 


THE BRIGHT ISLAND. By Arnold Bennett. The 
George H. Doran Company, New York. $1.50. 


A satirical and amusing play. 


THE CHALLENGE OF LIFE. By L. P. Jacks. 
The George H. Doran Company, New York. 
$1.25. 


The Hibbert Lectures for 1924. 


LITERARY GENIUS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
By P. C. Sands. The Oxford University Press. 
$1.50. 


PEDLAR’S WARE. By Margaret and Mary 
Baker. Duffield & Co., New York. $1.50. 
A book of fairy tales for children, skill- 
fully and delightfully illustrated in sil- 
houette. 


THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
BRITISH OVERSEAS EMPIRE. By L. C. A. 
Knowles. Albert & Charles Boni, New York. $4. 


BASKETRY WEAVING AND DESIGN. By Mrs. 
Edwin Lang. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. $3.50. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF EUROPE. By 
Louis Aubert. The Yale University Press, 
New Haven. $2. 


OUR DEBT AND DUTY TO THE FARMER. By 
Henry C. Wallace. The Century Company, 
New York. $1.75. 

By the late Secretary of Agriculture. 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR BIBLE TEACHERS. By 
Edward Aldridge Annett. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. $1.50. 


TAXATION AND WELFARE. By Harvey White- 
field Peck. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. $2.50. 

By the Associate Professor of Economics 
in the University of Vermont. 
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DEC. 33? FROM NEW YORK 


(ORLD 





WORLDS GREATEST 
TRAVEL SYSTEM 







Such an array of wonders to 
see! Such a whirl of pleasures 
to enjoy! Think of having 
Canadian Pacific management 
all the way; Canadian Pacific 
service every day. Resident 
agents to perfect arrange- 
ments; globe-girdling con- 
nections to command privi- 
leges with Canadian Pacific's 
25,000 ton cruise favorite, the 
Empress of Scotland, as your 
club-likehome...And the itin- 
erary? You go when winter 
comes, Dec. 3...Christmas in 
the Holy Land. New Year's 
in Cairo. India in cool season. 
Home again for the crocuses 
...Cost? Less than comparable 
living athome. Reservations? 
Better speak now. 

























Helpful Literature 


Compiled by cruise experts. 
Inquire your local agent, or 
nearest Canadian Pacific Ag- 
ent, NewY ork, 344 Madison 
Ave., Chicago,71E. Jackson 
Blvd. Other principal cities. 
Personal service, if desired. 














| EMPRES 
"SCOTLAND 
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Real Estate, Hotels and Resorts, 


Tours and Travel, ete. 


Situations Wanted, Help Wanted, 


60c. per line, 
single column 


10e. per w ord 
Box number 25e. 





Miscellaneous, ete. 
































Hotels and Resorts 





Canada 


LOUR LODGE..*"!..DIGBY,N.S. 


Free from flies, mosquitoes, and hay fever. 
Golf, tennis, boating, bathing, fishing, garage. 
Write for booklet. ‘i'Homas Mowry, Manager. 





Connecticut 


Norfolk, Connecticut 


lady who basa very beautiful modern home 
in the Lite hfield Hills, elevation 1,600 ft, would 
take a limited number of select adult paying 
guests for the summer months. Airy, spacious 
rooms, large piazzas, wouderful views. Golf, 
boating, fishing, riding. Excellent motor 
roads. Plain food of the nighest quality from 
neighboring farms. A delightful place for 
particular people seeking a restful, comfort- 
able summer home. References exchanged. 


. M., Second Apartment, 24 East 68th St., New York 











Six or eight guests acc »ommodated in comfort- 
able private home in the Connecticut Berk- 
shires. Unsurpassed scenery, lake bathing, 
beautiful walks and drives. Reasonable rates. 
References required & given. 4,177, Outlook. 





Maine 


The HOMESTEAD #*"'gz,fstan4. 


Rest or play on Our large pr a ar ruce 
8 by the sea, where it is always cool. 
Tilustrated booklet. June 15-September 15. 


YORK CAMPS} 9332450" 
J. Lewis York, Prop. 
Famous Rangeley region, heart of mountains 
facing lake. Log cabins, baths, open fires, 
central dining-room. Garage, golf near by, 
tennis, boating, bathing, fishing. Fresh 
vegetables, eggs, poultry, milk. Booklet. 








Maine 


ROCK GARDENS and COTTAGES 


On the Ocean—In the pines. 
American plan : homelike. 
Modern plumbing. Our own vegetable garden. 
Golf—Tennis— Water Sports. 
R. R. Station, Bath, Me. 
J. W. MERRITT, Sebasco, Maine. 
(Sagadahoc Co.) FOLDER. 








Massachusetts 


THE GREYCROFT Beverly,Mass. 

On the North 
Shore. Fine rooms, excellent table in 
homelike atmosphere. Booklet on request. 


CAMP MORSE on Goose Pond 


LEE, MASS... in Berkshire Mts. 
For adults quly At Airy cabins and abundance 
of home-cook Water sports. Address 
Miss May Morse, ao West 103d St., N. Y. City. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
The Leslie 


A quiet, cosy little house by the sea. Opens 
June 2ith. Private baths. Booklet. 21st season. 


WESLEY HOUSE 


OAK BLUFFS MASS. 


Island Martha’s Vineyard 
30 minutes’ sail from Woods Hole. Cool island 
breezes. "> fishing, tennis, 18-hole golf. 
Good road Varm, safe bathing. Near 
variety amusements: dancing, movies. W rite 
for booklet. AMERICAN PLAN ONLY. 

















The Beeches, Paris Hill, Maine 


For delicate, convalesceut, or elderly ladies. 
Beautiful view. Large, comfortable rooms, 
bountiful home table. Near by qountes club. 
Massage and electricity if desired. Nurse 
and resident physician. Opened June 1. 

CAMP KOKATOSI Panther Lake, 
Raymond, Maine 

MEMBERSHIP RESTRIC'TED ‘ 

Business and Professional Women —— Girls 
A vacation place providing complete rest 
and relaxation, a healthful outdoor iife free 
from the restrictions of the usual vacation 
resort; plenty of amusement, good food, 
good books, congeuial ae and beautiful 
Scrroundings. A cam 108e activities and 
atmosphere are such that the mature woman 
or girl of twenty-one is equally at home. 


Booklet upon request. 
Director, Miss RUTH CHASE DAY. 


NEWAGEN INN and COTTAGES 


On the Maine Coast 
(7 miles from Boothbay Harbor) 
poautifn New agen, at outer tip of Island, 
Extending Five 3 Miles Straight Gut in Ocean, 
where Sea, Cliffs and Spruce For sts Meet. 
HOT AND COLD SEA WATER BATHS 
Large Ocean Swimming Pool. 
Boating, Deep Sea ishing, Golf and Tennis. 
An ideal anchorage for 








Motoring, Garage. 
boats and yachts in a cozy, well-protected 
harbor. Air cool and bracing. No hay fever. 


Bridge and State roads connect with main- 
land. Modern Hotel, Aunex and Cottages. 
Inn Cuisine excellent. Matchless beauty 
spots abound along the mile and a half of 
rocky cove-studded shore, which is a part of 
the hotel’s 1uv-acre estate. Private athletic 
tield. Excellent golf course with clubhouse 
near. Ideal place for a family to spend the 
summer. Inn opens June 20th. Write tor 
illustrated booklet. 

NEWAGEN INN AND COTTAGES : NEWAGEN, MAINE 
Until June 15 address Josuva L. Lrooks, Pres. 

150 Wilbraham Ave., Springtieid, Mass. 





On beautiful wooded 

Chase’s Camps shore of TORSEY 
LAKE, Readtield, Me. Best black-bass fish- 
ae in State, fine beach, canoeing and tennis. 
varate bungalows, central dining-room and 
ek ge, excellent food. $25 per week and up. 
Address Mrs. J. A. CHASE, Kents Hill, Me. 


ANDROSCOGGIN HOUSE cov¥ Ges 


Wayne, Maine. 7 central location of 





END a 2c. stamp to The 
Hotel Bancroft, Worces- 
ter, Mass., Dept. O, and re- 
ceive an itinerary of the most 
desirable historical points of 
interest in New England. 





New Hampshire 
LOOKING FOR SUMMER HOME? 


WHY NOT GILMANTON, N. H.? 
Wonderful climate, splendid scenery, 
pleasant society, elevation 1,000 ft. Girls 
camp; little inn, good table. Address 

Robinswood, 94 Prospect St., East Orange, N. J. 


Shattuck Inn *43°8"* 


At the foot of Monadnock mame * The 
best at moderate cost. 1 airy rooms, 50 with 
bath, 30 open peeere es. Electricity, elevator, 
library. Saddle horses, mountain trails. Open 
all year. A resort. E. C. SHATTUCK. 


BEMIS CAMPS 


OVERLOOKING KIMBALL LAKE 
Near the White Mountains 

The place you always wanted to know about, 
where you could rest and enjoy yourself. 
Boating, bathing, fishing, tennis, horseback 
riding, mountain climbing. Nights around the 
camp fire. Private cabins. Reduced rates for 
July. H. C. BEMIS, South Chatham, N. H. 


COOL LAKE SUNAPEE 


The most picturesque lake in New Hamp- 
shire. Combines boating, fishing, bathing, 
woodsy walks and drives. G ‘steamboat 
service and motor boats. Take advantage of 
me wen days in July. Write for booklet. 

STAR ATT, 120 Tremont St., Boston, 
aa June 20th, after that 


Lakeside House 














New Hampshire 
The Bird Village Ian “Srite”’ 


An academy town with a Bird Sanctuary. 
Elevation 1,000 feet. A comfortable inn with 
a home atmosphere. Same pusete year after 
year. J. F. CANN, Mer. 








Jersey 
Ghe 


BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN 


* A House of Hospitality ”’ 
Where a restful old-time environment is com- 
bined with home-like charm. 
Enjoy delightful June days here. 
Only one block to Ocean. 


Carrie E. Stroud, Owner-Mgr., North Asbury Park, N. J. 


The 4 ENGLESIDE 
Beach Haven 


N. J. 

The Island Resort 
The only resort on the Jersey coast that 
COMBINES perfect bathing, always good 
fishing, with a modern hotel and ‘gives sure 
relief from Hay Fever beside. Booklet. 5 
tennis courts. Opens June 19th. 

R. F. ENGLE, Mgr. 


‘Stockton 


at Sea Girt, N. J. 
_ On the Ocean front 


| In the pine and holly section, one mile 
| south of Spring Lake; a charming 
hotel accommodating 200, with its own 
boardwalk, its own private beach and 
bath houses ; eight acres of grounds ; 
| casino and tea house : music, dancing, 
| yachting, tennis, goif; high-class ac- 
commodations moderately priced. 


W. B. STUBBS 
N. Y. Tel. Trafalgar 7734 













































New York 


Interbrook Lod 
Adirondacks cottages, Keene Valley, 
N. Y. _“ Best moderate-price hotel in mts.” 
Located in spruces and pines. 1,500 ft. eleva- 
tion. 400-acre farm in connection. State certi- 
fied Jersey herd. Rates wy to $20 per week. 
Illustrated booklet. M. E. LUCK, Prop. 





e and 





FENTON HOUSEand COTTAGES 
3 Adirondacks 

Altitude 1,571 ft. A noted place for health 

and rest. Write for folder and particulars. 


C. FENTON PARKER, Number Four, N. Y. 


HOTEL ALCADEL 


In the Adirondacks, Hurricane, Essex Co. 

100 rooms. 40 baths, Reasonable. Golf. Main 
motor route to Montreal. Get booklet and 
auto map. 28% Madison Ave., New York City. 








Keene Valley Inn, Keene Valley, N. Y. 
Adirondack Mts, Rates $18 to $30 per 
week. 75 rooms. Fresh vegetables, own gar- 
den. ‘Tennis, dancing, golf course two miles. 
Special rates for Sept. W. W. BLOCK, Prop. 





Blue Mountain House 


One of finest situations in Adirondacks. Alti- 
tude 2,055 ft.,overlooking beautiful lakes. Out- 
ie ‘sports. All conveniences. Excellent table. 


New York 
ADIRONDACKS £& go t ottage. 


Open June to Oct. 4 Mt. ~~ om —y Club 
House. Homelike, quiet, view mts.; large 
lawn, fresh vegetables, milk, pee", chickens. 
Terns $16 to $21 per week. Day $3.50 to $1. 
Mrs. R. E. WINCH, St. Hubert’s P. O., N. Y. 
APIRONDACKS Sunrise Lodge, 

Mt. Arab, N ¥. Restful home = 
rts. Gentiles. 
aywood, N.J 








nature lovers. Water and mt. s 
E. D. Barnes, 108 Thoma Ave., 


“INTERPINES” 


Beautiful. quiet, restful and homelike. Over 
26 years of successful work. Thorough, re- 
liable, dependable and ethical. Every come 
fort and con A 8s of 
superior quality. Disorder of the nervone 8 8- 
ons <a red. W. Seward. Sr. 

Fred. W. Seward, Jr. M. D., Goshen, N. 7 











len Summit House, fy 4 N.Y. Alt. 
1,900 ft.; swimming, trout hing, fresh 
vegetables, home cooking. Furnish bunga- 
lows. All im rovements. $17 per week up. 
P. J. Hagar, 21 Clinton Ave.,Jersey City, N. J. 


Just the Place for Nature Lovers 


John he ‘8 3 country—foot of the Cats- 
kills. ‘Trips to 

Lodge,” ete. Home of a member of the Ac 0. U, 
Talks and walks given to those desiring same. 
A limited number of guests. Modern conveni- 
ences. Capstone Farm, Route 3,Kingston,N.Y. 


P, 0. Sap 
Mohican House "32,5302" 


On Lake George, N. Y. Good dines to eat, 














good service. Allamusements. Booklet. 
THE LLOYD, Bellport, L. 1. On. 758. 


Cool, comfortable, charming, peewee guests 
and week-end parties. Open May ~ 


ORIENT PT. INN 


Quiet, refined, homelike. Incomparable 
location, country and seashore. Water sports, 
tennis. Fresh ene, fish, and lobsters. 
Keferences. Book 

E. J. MeDONNELL, Orient, L. L, N. Y. 








New York City 


HOTEL CLENDENING 


202 West 103d Street 


Dignified economy for particular people. 
Convenient location within 10 minutes of 
Times Square. Comfortable rooms and suites 
and exceptional cuisine. 


Write for Booklet O and Map of New York 


Hotel Judson ** eacpingee Sa, 


Residential hotel of highest type, - » A 
the facilities of hotel lite with the comforts of 
an ideal home. American plan $4 per day and 
up. TY an pe $1.50 per day and up. 
NAYLOR, Manager. 


Brick Church Neighborhood House 


Vacancies during the summer months. Rates 
$16 to $20 per room, weekly, including two 
meals daily, three meals Sundays. Apply to 
Miss GRACE PRANKARD, 

28 West sith Sr., New York City. 














Vermont 


THE MAPLES 


A QUIET COUNTRY HOME, ATHENS, VT. 
In the foothills of the Green Mountains, 
Absolute rest and quiet. patrons G. W. 
POWERS, Cambridgeport, Vt. R. F. D. 


Chester, THE MAPLES Dei 
emia home. Cheerful, large, airy oui, 
pure water; bath, hot and cold; broad piazza, 
croquet, fine roads. Terms reasonable. Refer- 
ences exchanged. The Misses Sargeant. 


Prospect House and Cottages 


Lake Bomoseen, Vermont 


Boating, bathing, fishing, dancing, tenni 
golf, gavtdie horses. Book let. ~ 




















lakes. Open May 15 to N ov Fishin bething. 
tennis, dancing. L. J. & LINCO 


New London, N. H. 


M. ‘I. MERWILN, Blue Mountain Lake, N. Y. 


In writing to the above advertisers, please mention The Outlook 
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Real Estate 





Wyoming 


A YEAR-ROUND RANCH HOME 
(SIXTEEN-BAR-ONE) 

16—I TRAPPER LODGE 
idi fishi ti is; detach 

Horseback ridin yur gatden and dairy herd 

supply our =— Fi SS 

cane merite W. H. WYMAN & SON, Shell, 

Big Horn County, Wyoming. 











Board—Rooms 


henandoah Valley of Virginia. 

Few quiet people can be accommodated 
as paying guests in comfortable Colonial 
home. Convenient location. 4,151, Outlook. 














Tours and Travel 


SCOTLAND'S 
GRANDEST TOURS— 


Wonderful Fiords 
Nearer than Norway 


1. GLASGOW TO OBAN, by 
magnificent swift Saloon Steamer ‘ Co- 
lumbia,” viewing the Shipbuilding on the 
Clyde, passing Dumbarton Castle, and 
calling en route at the beautiful Clyde 








6th Around the World Cruise 


Jan. 20th, westward, by sumptuous new Cu- 
narder “* Laconia,” 26,000 tous ; $1,250 to $3,000, 
including hotels, guides, drives, fees. 25 days 
Japan and China, including Peking, optional 
18 days in India; Palestine, etc. 


22d Mediterranean Cruise, January 30 
Brand-new Cunard-Anchor 8. S. “ Transyl- 
vania,” 17,000 tons; $600 tv $1,700, including 
drives, guides, hotels, fees. 15days Palestine 
and Egypt; Lisbon, Tunis, etc. 
Originator of Around the World Cruises. 

gest experienced cruise management. 
Established 30 years. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., N. Y. 


Maine 


Southwest Harbor, Maine 


New Cottage on water, FOR SALE OR RENT 
Six bedrooms, 2 baths, living-room with fire- 
place, kitchen, electricity, furnished. Conveni- 
ent to two hotels for meals. ‘Terms and photo- 
graphs. Box 38, Southwest Harbor, Maine. 








Maryland 
Mountain Orchard Camp F9x,S2!¢,°° 


to rent 

Ideal 4-room camp in Western Mary- 

land. Garden, fruit trees, beautiful view. 
W. C. ALDRICH, Port Deposit, Md. 








LATE SUMMER TOURS 


Sailings July 16, August 8, and Septem- 
ber 5. A comfortable time to see 
Europe after the rush is over. 

Write for full information 


TEMPLE TOURS 
447-A Park Square Building, Boston 

















Real Estate 





Massachusetts 


Large cottage on Martha’s Vineyard near 
East Chop light, facing Vineyard Sound 
Five rooms on first floor; five bedrooms, 
bath, and porch on second floor. Garage. 
Rent for season, $950. By the month, July 
$450; August $550. 4,169, Outlook. 


Rockport, Mass. 
QUALITY HOUSE, medium size, for sale 


in fine restricted section’; ocean view, lovely 
rounds, convenient to Country Club; only 
CLE ‘HURSTON, Exclusive 

Tel. 80 Rockport. 








LLL 


0,000. 
Agent, 20 Pleasant St. 





IN NEW 

SEASHORE HOMES enctanp 

NORTH aad SOUTH SHORES of MASSACHUSETTS, 

CAPE COD—and CAMDEN, MAINE 

For Sale and Summer Kental 

Booklet of Listings Sent on Request 
HENRY W. SAVAGE, Inc. 

State St., Boston, Mass. Est. 1840 


10St n, 
SECURE YOUR SUMMER HOME NOW 








watering places of Dunoon and R: y; 
thence by the famous Kyles of Bute, 
Crinan Canal and Firth of Lorn. 
2.OBAN TO STAFFA AND 
IONA is the grandest One-day Tour in 
the British Isles, visiting Fingal’s Cave 
in the Isle of Staffa, St. Columba’s Sacr 
Isle of lona, with its ancient Cathedral, 
and the burying place of the Scottish 
Kings, and ing the ancient Castles of 
Dunollie, Duart, Ardtornish, Aros, Min- 
garry, and Gylan, also Tobermore Bay, 
where lies the Armada specie ship. 

3. OBAN TO INVERNESS via 
beautiful Loch Linnhe and Loch Eil 
ing the scenes of the adventures of 
Alan Breck, the hero of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s famous novel “ Kidnapped,” 
viewing Glencoe, the scene of the great 
massacre, and calling at the ancient 
little town of Fort William, sheltering 
pleasantly at the foot of Ben Nevis, Brit- 
ain’s highest mountain, through the 
famous Caledonian Canal, Loch Oich and 
Lochness, the land of Prince Charlie and 
his loyal Clansmen. 

If these tours are not in your itinerary, 
your visit to Europe is wasted—tell your 
Travel Agent to include them, or apply 
direct to 


DAVID MACBRAYNE, LTD. 
**The Royal Route’’ Tours 
119 Hope Street, Glasgow, Scotland 











He veauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries, Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning ‘“‘ Outlook” to 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Traffic Dept. 
JAPANESE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 


for full information 


Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 


Round the Globe 


Sept. 12, 1925—Jan. 6, 1926 
Small personally-conducted parties 


TEMPLE TOURS 


447-A Park Square Bldg., Boston 











Connecticut 


CHESTER, CONN. Fine old 


colonial home 
on State road 10 miles north of Saybrook. 
15 rooms, halls, bath, fireplaces, hand-carved 
mantels. Shade and fruit trees. Pratt Place. 








OR RENT, stone bungalow, attractively 
F furnished. Connecticut hillside, 70 miles 
from New York. July and August. Apply 
to X, Women’s University Ciub, New York. 





Florida 
ST. AUGUSTINE Frivats home, 


most exclusive boarding-house. 16 rooms, 
3 baths, 2 garages, lot 110 x 160, beautiful 
rounds, all in perfect order. $36,000. MARY 
oA UGHLIN. 125 Marine St. St.Augustine, 
Fla. References: all St. Augustine banks. 








ST. AUGUSTINE VALUES FOR 
INVESTORS or HOMESEEKERS 
MARY McLAUGHLIN, 125 Marine S8t., St. 


Augustine., Fla. References: all city banks. 





Maine 
l lb 
NP hy ye 


rage, fruit trees. 34 mile to beautiful Penob- 
scot Bay. $3,500. F. D. JONES, Belfast. 


CASCO BAY iveriscsSxtnore 


MAINE LAKES and COAST CO., PORILAND, MAINE 











TO LET 


In New Harbor, Maine 


One of the most picturesque parts of the 
Maine coast, a seven-room cottage with 
garage, on ocean front. Large open fireplace, 
artesian well with jae g in kitchen, electric 
lights, flush toilet, large piazza. Country and 
seashore combined. F300 for season. lso a 
six-room cottage by_the month. 25 per 
month. Apply to J. M. HOLDEN, 

39 Morris St., Everett, Mass. 


New Jersey 


s From now till Sept. 15 
Montclair, N. * my desirably located 


home, furnished. 5 bedrooms. Near station. 
Nominal rent to right parties. F. A. Arnold, 
470 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Tel. Caledonia 2200. 


BUNGALOW FOR RENT 


Artistic 3-room studio-bungalow, on Mana- 
squan River, 8 wiles south Asbury Park; walk- 
ing distance from ocean, post office, station. 
$250 season. Christians only. 4,149, Outlook. 


FOR RENT: July 1 to Labor Day 


Beautiful Colonial home with refined furnish- 
ings, in private park. Surrounded by trees. 
woods in rear. 7 rooms, fireplace, screene 
porch, garden, garage. ent reasonable to 
right Bi 4 ay be seen by appointment. 
A. B. H., 718 Varsity Road, South Orange,N.J. 
Telephone: South Orange, 342J. 


New York 


ADIRONDACKS. Auger Lake 
FORDWAY CAMPS. — For Gentiles. 
New, attractive furnished housekeeping 
bungalows. Boating, bathing, fishing. Sea- 
son $150 to $250, including ice, tirewood, and 
rowboat. A few restricted camp sites for sale. 
MACE & NICOLLS, Keeseville, N. Y. 


2,100 acres in the 
For Sale or Rent 74 );2oniacks. 
large set of buildings, several million feet of 
timber, small lake on property. An ideal 
place for summer hoime, game preserve, or 
country club. 4,049, Outlook. 























Vermont 


DORSET, VERMONT 


For rent, a six-room cottage with bath. 
Address Mrs. W. B. SHELDON. 


To Let for this Season **27catly 
rates, fine summer home in northern Ver- 
mont. Write for particulars. 4,097, Outlook. 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


WANTED—Partner in established battery 
and tire business in Charlotte, N.C. Paid in 
capital, $5,000. Address R. L. Allston, 200 West 
Third $t., Charlotte, N.C. 








STATIONERY 


WRITE for free samples of embossed at $2 
or printed stationery at $1.50 per box. Thou- 
= of . moe customers. Lewis, statiouer, 

roy, ° 








Te LET, Maine Coast Cottages, 
furnished; 5, 6, 8 rooms, $160 to $275. 
Ocean view. Fishing, boating, bathing. Reason- 
able. E. Whitehouse, Pemaquid Harbor, Me. 





OFF OF THE FINEST SPORT- 
ING CAMPSIN MAINE.120 miles 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


SCHOOLS, hospitals, hotels, clubs, tea- 
rooms, welfare organizations, supplied with 
workers. Positions for secretaries, social 
workers, superintendents, matrons, house- 
keepers, dietitians, cafeteria managers. The 
Richards Bureau, 68 Barnes 8t., Providence. 








from Portland. 20 miles fromthe 
border. Equally valuable for club house or 
small hotel. Completely furnished. 100 acres. 
Communicate with Box 53, Rangeley, Me. 





To Colorado by Auto 


College woman (1917) wants another to 
share in camping trip during July. Inter- 
view in New York City can be arranged. 

4,147, Outlook. 





. 
For Sale at aGreat Bargain 
A beautiful summer home on the Maine 
coast, at Searsport. Nicely furnished, beautiful 
grounds, sea wall, fine garden, fine fishing 
and boating, seagoing launch and almost new 

touring car. Address Dr. 8. 8. PORTE 
owner, 611 8. Oxford Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 





HELP WANTED 


HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
Seay. We train you by mail and put 

ou in touch with big opportunities. Big pay, 

ne living, interesting work, quick advance- 
ment, rmanent. Write for free K, 
“YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY.” Lewis 
Hotel Training Schools, Suite 8-5842, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





In writing to the above advertisers, please mention The Outlook 
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HELP WANTED 


HOUSEKEEPER—Willing to go to Nan- 
tucket Island for summer. Cooking and 
partial care of two children age 5and7. Per- 
manent ition for right person. Communi- 
cate with Mrs. N. V. Donaldson, 14 Briar 
Lane, New Haven, Conn. 


LECTURERS WANTED, also organizers 
to conduct personality and vocational insti- 
tutes. Men and women of unquestioned 
character and stability required for perma- 
nent work. Address Edward Amherst Ott, 
Educational Director, Personality Training 
Institute, Conservatory Bidg., Ithaca, N. Y. 


WANTED, a nurse (trained or practical) to 
take position at small Bear Mountain camp 
during July and August. For particulars 
appl to New York Association for the Blind, 
lll t 59th St., New York City. 


WANTED—Fawily living 150 miles from 
New York City are desirous of finding pri- 
mary grade teacher to instruct and take full 
supervision of two girls,9 and 4. Must be 
100% American and Protestant. In answering 
give college experience and references. Per- 


= interview can be arranged. 6,130, 
u 








SITUATIONS WANTED | 


BY clergyman’s daughter, position as com- 
panion to elderly lady—secretarial, household 
accounts, ing, etc. Reference permitted 
to Rt. Rev. A. C. A. Hall, Burlington, Vt. 
Address 6,146, Outlook. 

CAMP positions wanted by two young 
ladies, together preferred; one experienced as 
recreational director, the other qualified as 
= spony or basketry instructor. 6,125, 

utiook. 


COLLEGE graduate, art student, desires 
position as_traveling companion, tutor, or 
governess. Protestant. 6,143, Outlook. 


COLLEGE graduate, woman with business 
and library experience, desires ition New 
York, preferably with publishing house. 
6,140, Outlook. 


EXPERIENCED boy’s tutor for summer. 
Mathematics, sciences, history, German. 
Head of preparatory school mathematics de- 
partment. 6,111, Outlook. 


_ EXPERIENCED caterer and buyer mak- 
ing change in Septeu, ber desires position in 
school or club. 6,119, Outlook. 


FRENCH dressmaker wishes work by day. 
Town or country. Coats, dresses, lingerie. 
curtains, etc. Mademoiselle Vernon, 830 Park 
Ave., New York. 

GOVERNESS, exceptional long references, 
personal New York City recommendations. 
Children, 2-15 years. Schoolwork, English, 
German, Spanish, little French.6,142,Outiook. 


_GRADUATE nurse, of four years’ expe- 
rience as school nurse, wishes summer en- 
gagemeut in Maine camp. 6,138, Outlook. 


KINDERGARTEN teacher wishes position 
ad he companion or governess. 6,134, 
utlook. 


MANAGING housekeeper. Experienced, 
educated, refined. 6,141, Outlook. 

_NURSE, reliable, desires responsible posi- 
tion with invalid. Physician’s reference. 
Can go anywhere. 6,115, Outlook. 


QUALIFIED workers for church and re- 
ligious organizations available for autumn 
arya? EXECUTIVE SERVICE COR- 
ORATION (agency), 1515 Pershing Square 
Building, New York City. 
REFINED Protestant girl, prep. school 
graduate, desires position for summer as com- 
nion for young children; could tutor in 
nglish, French, and Latin. Can drive car. 
References exchanged. 6,145, Outlook. 


SUPERINTENDENT institution, camp di- 
rector, supervisor, or teacher manual training, 
drawing position in fall. California preferred. 
Miss Warner, Mountain Lakes, N. J. 


TEACHER and principal, aged 29, of pri- 
vate school, desires suitable occupation dur- 
ing summer in or near New York City. 6,106, 
Outlook. 


WANTED, by an experienced registered 
Red Cross nurse, position as director or 
hostess of children’s summer camp. Kefer- 
ences exchanged. 6,117, Outlook. 


WANTED—College graduate, high school 
and grade teacher of English and music, good 
family, desires position as companion, gov- 
erness, or teacher. Excellent references. 6,116, 
Outlook. 

. WANTED—Position as assistant to matron 
in children’s fresh air home for summer. 
References. 6,148, Outlook. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a six months’ 
nurses’ aid course is offered by the Lying-In 
Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New York. Aids 
are provided with maintenance and given a 
monthly allowance of $10. For further par- 
ticulars address Directress of Nurses. 


EXCELLENT care given to small children 
during summer vacation on a farm. Write 
Mrs. E. R. Wyman, Starksboro, Vt. 

DOCTOR’S widow, having attractive home 
with improvements in a quiet part of the 
Berkshires, would provide a home and care 
= oe or two guests. References. 6,144, 

utlook. 











Carey tore open the telegram. 


"CAREY & DAVIS — OVERSTOCKED FIVE THOUSAND 
S BEST 


OUR NUMBER SEVEN SIX ONE — WHAT I 
OFFER FOR ALL OR PART 


— WIRE OUR - 
PENSE — CENTRAL PRODUCTION COMPANY" 


ERE was another opportunity for Carey 

& Davis to make a real profit—if only 

they had more capital. How disgusted Carey 

was with that word if; it had stopped them 

like a stone wall many times before. They 

ange wire an offer for a long term dating, 
a 


With an air of hopelessness Carey handed 
the telegram to his junior partner. 


When Davis had read the telegram, how- 
ever, he turned to his desk and started figur- 
ing. In a few moments he returned. “Wire 
them that we'll take the entire lot at $1.85, 
net 10 days. That's $9,250—and I know 
where to get the cash!” 


As the senior partner turned in amazement, 
the younger man reassured him: “ You 
know, I| investigated that Finance Service 
Plan we were reading about last month. 
Well, it was made to order for a case like 
this. Look at those figures." 


Then he showed his partner, in black and 
white, how the cost of obtaining the needed 
cash under the Finance Service Plan was 
negligible in comparison with the profit they 
could make. 


—and I know where 
to get the cash!” 


The Outlook for June 17, 1925 


“Buyers who have cash 


dictate terms 







“And it’s ten to one,” he added, “that 
the Central Production will accept our 
offer. Buyers who have cash dictate terms; 
buyers who lack cash must dicker for them.” 


* * *€£ *€* & 


The Finance Service Plan provides a way 
for responsible manufacturers and jobbers to 
obtain, over long or short periods, a steady 
supply of ready cash. We advance, immedi- 
ately upon shipment of merchandise, 75% 
of the net amount of each invoice. You re- 
ceive the remaining 25% when the accounts 
are paid. You collect from your customers 
as usual, and your banking relations are not 
disturbed. 


Low Rates on Finance Service 


To use our service you now pay only $150 per annum, 
and no other charge except %o of 1% per day from 
date of discount until accounts are paid. The nominal 
charge of $150 covers all transactions in any 12 con- 
secutive months, regardless of volume; and Vo of 1% 
per day is but 33% cents on each $1,000. 


The Finance Service Plan has been tested by time and 
has proved profitable to hundreds of concerns in 21 
States of the East, Middle West and South. You are not 
experimenting when you use this plan. You gain a 
position where ready cash is always at your command 
when you need it. ° 


Write today for full particulars about the Finance Service Plan 


FINANCE SERVICE COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $1,750,000 


American Building ° 


Baltimore, Maryland 


COMMERCIAL BANKING SERVICE FOR MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS 





Qualify First 


i Boston 
' Garter 


_— 
or A, 


The Boston is the only adjustable gar- 
ter made without metal on face of pad 
—hence the Pad without a Pucker. 
For real service insist on having Bostons, 
George Frost Company, Boston, Makers of 
Velvet Grip Hose Supporters for 
Women, Misses and Children 











You May 


help a well-known National re- 
lief organization, which needs 
several automobiles to aid in 
raising money in this country. 
Its funds cannot be spent for 
such purposes. 


Why Not 


donate the car you are plan- 
ning to trade in on a new one 
as your contribution ? 


Of Course 


complete information concern- 
ing the organization and the 
use your gift would be put to 
will.be furnished. Just commu- 
nicate with 

4,137, Outlook. 














' By the Way 


“TZ Now1nc your fondness for’ epi- 

taphs” (we admit it), writes a 
subscriber from New York City, “I am 
sending you the following inscription, 
which is supposed to have appeared on a 
tombstone: 

Here lies the body of Amos J. Riley 
Aged 54 years, weight 250 pounds 
Open wide ye golden gates 
Perhaps it did appear and perhaps it 
didn’t. Anyway, here’s an inscription, 
even more confiding, that a lady from 
Richfield Springs, New York, swears she 
saw on a stone in a cemetery in New- 

port, New York: 
David Willoughby died of Epilepsy 
Nov. 3rd 1831 
ZE 65 years. 
1560 fits— 


In 30 years he had 


From the “Western Christian Advo- 
cate:” 

A young sport who answered an ad- 
vertisement offering to send some tips on 
the horses received for his dollar a card 
with this advice on it: 

Horses to follow—Hearse horses. 

Horses to back—Hobby horses. 

Horses to put something on—Saw 
horses. 

Horses to let alone—Race horses. 


A Scripture riddle: 

There is a strange and wonderful 
prophet, whose generation was before the 
creation of Adam; he is not the Wander- 
ing Jew, nor the Levite, nor John the 
Baptist, for he was before them all. The 
Scriptures make mention of him in John, 
Luke, and Mark, so we may believe he is 
no impostor. 

His beard is such as no man ever 
wore; he goes barefooted like a Gray 
Friar, wears no hat, summer or winter; 
but often appears with a crown on his 
head. 

His coat is neither knit nor woven, silk, 
hair, nor linen. He is a teetotaler. He 
prefers a humble dwelling to a palace. 
He is very watchful; sleeps not in a bed, 
but sits on a singular place with his 
clothes on. He was with Noah in the 
ark, and was at the crucifixion. All the 
world heard him at one time. He once 
preached a short sermon which convinced 
a man of his sins. 

Though he never rode on horseback, 
he is sometimes equipped as horsemen 
are. He is an advocate of early rising, 
though he never goes to bed. When you 
hear his voice at night, you may know 
what is approaching. 

Who is this wonderful prophet? 
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Then by all means refer to the travel section 
of Harper's Magazine—Every month you will 
find many alluring suggestions and vivid pictures 
of America and faraway places including the 
announcements of a large number of Tourist 
Agencies, Railroads, Steamship Lines, Resorts 
and Hotels. 


Sailing Dates in Every Issue 


For the convenience of our readers we will publish each 
month the sailing dates for Europe and other countries 
together with the dates of special tours and cruises. 

Feel perfectly free to write us—Our Travel Bureau 
will gladly furnish any information desired. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Camps Information 
Catalogs of all camps (or schools) in U.S. FREE advice, from 
personal inspection. Want for Girls or Boys? No fees. Free 
Public Bureau maintained by AMERICAN SCHOOLS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Write 1212-0 Times Bldg., New York, or 1204-0 Stevens Bidg., Chicago 
BOYS’ CAMP 


CAMP SOKOKIS for Boys 
sridgton, Me. A small home camp on 
Long Lake in foothills of White Mts. Juniors 
and seniors. Cabins. 10th season. Booklet. 








Lewis Caleb Williams, 171 W. 12th St,, 
New York City—Chelsea 3779. 


GIRLS’ CAMP 


AREY Lake Keuka, N. Y. 


11th Season 
The camp of happiness which develops body and character. 
Mrs. M. A. FONTALNE, Rosiyn Heights. N. Y. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


SUMMER SCHOOL AND CAMP 


June, July, and August 
All land and water sports under famous 
coaches. Instruction in all school subjects, boys 
9 to 20, under complete school faculty of highly 
trained masters of established reputation. 
Illustrated circulars. Twelfth Season 


MACKENZIE SCHOOL, MONROE, N. Y. 
TEACHER'S AGENCY 
The Pratt Teachers Agency 

< 


70 Fifth Avenue, New Yor 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Expert Service. 























SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Connecticut 


TUTORING and COACHING for SCHOOL and 
COLLEGE EXAMINATIONS 


by EXPERIENCED TEACHERS of the Sanford School at 
THE RIDGEWOLD; INN, REDDING RIDGE, CONN. 


_ Ohio 














Make BIG Money 


LEARN TYPEWR/TING ~ 


ULLOSS NEW WAY 


Learn at Home Quickly in Spare Time. (racluates earn $35 toz$4s 

aweek. §0 CAN YOU. Speed of 80 to 100 words §35 toehas 

guaranteed, Supersedes old methods—easy for anyone. 
WRITE TQDAY FOR AMAZING OFFER. Entire course ON TRIAL. 

Complete business training included. Send for new descrip- 

tive book and limited special offer. ACT QUICKLY. 

THE TULLOSS SCHOOL, 688 COLLEGE HILL, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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OODHULL 

Hay recent- 
ly returned from 
India, where he 
spent three years in 
building up a sales 
organization for 
Ford cars. His busi- 
ness led him to con- 
fer with a great 
variety of Indians, 
from native chiefs to bicycle dealers, and 
in the course of his travels, of over 50,- 
000 miles, he made numerous contacts 
and observations of unusual interest. In 
this issue he tells of an interview with his 
Highness the Maharajah of Gwalior, 
whose death occurred in Paris on June 5. 


i. WetsH BENDER, whose Civil 
War recollections appear in this 
issue, is now a great-grandmother, an old 
lady of almost eighty who has lived to 
see her little community in southern 
Pennsylvania develop into a busy indus- 
trial town. It may interest our readers 
to know that the granddaughter of the 
lady from whom the silver tea-set (men- 
tioned in the article) was stolen typed 
the manuscript for Mrs. Bender, and 
thus repaid a debt of kindness which was 
of over sixty years’ standing. 


ny - ADMIRAL 
JosEPuH 
STRAUSS is stationed 
in Washington, a 
member of the Gen- 
eral Board of the 
Navy. As comman- 
der of the battle- 
ships Ohio and Ne- 
vada he has cruised 
in various parts of 
the world; he has been in charge of the 
United States Proving Ground and Chief 
of the Bureau of Ordnance. He was a 
member of the commission to determine 
the cause of destruction of the Maine 
after she had been uncovered in Havana 
Harbor, and during the World War he 
was appointed commander of the mine 
force of the Atlantic Fleet which planted 
over 56,000 mines. 


J AMES A. TEN Eyck, who has probably 
rowed more races than any other 
living man, has been coaching at Syra- 
cuse University for twenty years. 


Safe 
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\* Malted — Ji and Diet 
For INFANTS, 
Children, Invalids, 


Nursing Mothers, etc. 
Avoid Imitations 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Maine 


ABBOTT SCHOOL 


at Little Blue 
Farmington, Maine 
At the Gateway to the Rangeley Lake Region. 
College Preparatory. Commercial Course 


30 acre estate. Complete Equipment. All Winter Sports. 
Limited to forty boys. 


Illustrated Catalog on Request 
O.S. HASKELL, Headmaster. 








Massachusetts 


NEW-CHURCH THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


48 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 59th year 
3-year course. College preparation desired. Re-statement 
(in Swedenborg) of Christian teaching. Interpretation of 
Scriptures for spiritual lite. Correspondence courses. Catalog, 


WILLIAM L. WORCESTER, President | WILLIAM F. WUNSCH, Principaj 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


59TH YEAR. Young men and young women find here 
a homelike atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every department of a broad culture, loyal and helpful 
school spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms. 
$450 to $550 per year. Special course in domestic science. 
For catalogue and information address 
ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Headmaster 











Minnesota 


LETON (OLLEGE 


NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA 


A college of first rank in Arts, 
, Science, Music and Fine Arts- 
» Exchange relations with Har- 
vard University. 

Write 

WILLARD W. BARTLETT, 

Assistant to the President, 
115 Leighton Hall, 
Ea. Northfield, Minnesota 
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New Hampshire 


PROCTOR. ACADEMY 


A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 


An Old School with New Ideas 


Liberal policy under Unitarian auspices 





Separate dormitory and 
campus for boys and girls 


The traditional R’s of Education and also 
the three H’s—the Hand, the Head, 
and the Heart 
Completely equipped, beautifully situated 29 miles 
northwest of Concord and 104 miles from Boston 
For particulars or catalog address 
STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster, ANDOVER,N. H. 


New York City 


SCUDDER SCHOOL 


For Young Women. Day and boarding. New 
York advantages. (A) Post Graduate Courses : 
secretarial ; domestic science ; community service. 
(B) high school; (C) musi¢é ; (D) athletics. Address 


Miss O. M. SCUDDER, 244 W. 72d St., N.Y.C. 








Pennsylvania 


SCHOOL of HORTICULTURE 


FOR WOMEN 
Courses include Flower Growing, Landscape Design, 
Fruit Growing, Poultry, Bees, etc. 

Two year Diploma Course begius Sept. 15th. 

Splendid opportunities open to graduates. 

Short Summer Course August 3d to 30th. 
Address Miss LOUISE CARTER, Director 

Box O, Ambler, Penna. , 


(18 MILES FROM PHILADELPHIA) 


THE BROOKWOOD SCHOOL 


Lansdowne, Pennsylvania 


A carefully directed school for nervous and backward 
children. Open all year; summer at tha seashore. 


Miss CAMPBELL and Miss NELSON, Prins 
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